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THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS 


ARE SHOWING AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE AND SUITABLE SELECTION OF GIFTS 
ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR 


SPRING WEDDINGS 


THEY RANGE FROM COMPLETE TABLE SETS 
IN HANDSOME CHESTS TO THE SMALLEST 
SINGLE PIECES. IN DESIGN AND WORK- 
MANSHIP THEY REPRESENT THE BEST IN 
MODERN ART SILVERWARE. 


GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street 
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160th | THOUSAND. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. FOEL CHANDLER HARRIS |‘‘Uncle Remus’) writes: 

“‘I think Miss Fohnston’s two books represent, with respect to their 
art, their style and their noble ideals, the high-water mark of American 
fiction that has appeared since Hawthorne died. Ihave read pretty nearly 
ebery American story of the better class, especially the so-called historical 
novels. ieee compares with Miss Fobnston’s books.’” 











Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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~ Densmore 8 oe 


Typewriters at work. ie Correspondence 


ii WHEN, the thousands of Ball 
Bearing Densmore Typewriters 


not pay you, before making your 


a 
4! in use elicit so much praise, would it 
es purchase, to. to obtain information about . 





machines ? 
Pamphlet Free. 


i ... DENSMORE ‘TYPEWRITER CO., 
Be 309 Broadway, New York. 
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New Helps. 


New Concordance. 


teacher wants. All new 


etc., in one A-B-C list. 
ment and facility. 


Styles, ty 
$1.50 up 


Nelson’s 


New Series of: 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


350 Illustrations. 
New Maps. 


, ; THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 


written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 

‘THE CONCORDANCE” is the most com- 
plete yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 

A great achieve- 


12 MAPS, thoroughly up-to-date. 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. ° 


and bindings to meet every want. Prices from 
. For sale by ali booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOFLAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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“EDUCATION 


r ” ‘Throwing 
the failure of the 
churches in reaching the 
’ a masses and their shortcomings in 
a eral. Brimful 
thos and humor. You should 
readit. ror SALE EVERYWHERE 
MERSHON CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y, | 

















RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls. 


Special preparation for Vassar College. 
Aivanced Courses in Music and Art. 
For circulars address 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


enti YOUNG WOMEN. 


ns Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed, 

College ~o a ave Hn with advanced courses 

a3 h Fen school] graduates and others not 

shing full oqtlege mee a= and music. 

pte mern Eg tennis extensive 

grounds. Beautifully an oy)  neatthfal ~ = 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Chris 

influences. 
¥or circular and views address the Presi- 


dent, Rey. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 
Norton, Mass. 


































































































SONGS ty 
‘American 
Composers 


SHEET MUSIC 


Our Special Catalogue of 


“Selected Songs” 


Containing 


Portraits of Composers 
Thematic Music 


MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for Musicians 
a Year 


Send 2-Cent Stamp aie Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
HAS. Hi. DITSON 

rs E. DITSON & COMPANY, 


Mailed Free 


Lists of New Songs 
, Vocal Methods 
Studies and Exercises 


25 Cts. 
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The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to 
and families. Advises 
WM. O. PRA’ 





The Teachers’ Eachonge of Boston, 


258 Weshia St. Recommends 
eachers, Sree and: Private Schools. 


MAISON FRANCAIS 














of Vermont Academy. Established in 1888. 

ring term 0 ” aa 17th. For circulars 
address i Rev. Roux, M.A., or Mrs. L. C. 
Roux. Sextonsitives near Bellows Falis, Vt. 
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gry J. rf McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 














AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


critically examined and prepared for the press. Publication. 
secured. Address pr. CARLOS MARTYN, 
Box 166, Madison Square Post-Office, New York City. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar. in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Tuaaerer PREPARATORY agai y ation 
Mies At ALICE M. THURSTON, Prin. 
SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 


For Out-of-Town Families 
by an experienced purchasing agent. Terms 


Residence. 








25 cents per order of as many articles as de- 
sired ferences furnished. Corres 
ence solicited. Miss K.&. DEWSON, 


Nest Place, New York City. 
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GERLA CH ACADEMY, 


BRIELLE. N. J. 


’ MILITARY | Located in one of the lest spots on the 
BOARDING | Jersey shore—truly an ideal spot for a boys’ 
SCHOOL. | school. Includes practical instruction in Geo- 
metrical, Architectural, Free hand and Industria] Drawing, 
also Prepares for American and European Universities. 
i re ee for. vour boy while A ou visit Paris. 
Director ” for Dlustrated Catalogue 
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The“Columbia Grand” 
GRAPHOPHONE. 


A new member of the wonderful Grand ns has 
just made its appearance. 


~ COLUMBIA GRAND GRAPHOPHONE. Price, $75. 


Reproduces as loudly and brilliantly as the Home 
Grand, $100; and the Graphophone Grand, $150. 
Uses Grand Records, $1.50 each. 


OTHER GRAPHOPHONES FROM $1.50 UP. 
Write for catalogue ‘‘A2’’ and record list. 


om 
Columbia Phonograph Company 
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READING NOTICES 





While a bit of smoked glass will materially assist you in 
seeing spots on the sun, — will need no such assistance in 
coupon with which each pair of 

‘Velvet Grip Hose Supporters is sold; but that cones i a 
e best 


ea es 8h 
THE “ROYAL LIMITED.” 


Famous Train of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Between New York and Washington. 


Simultaneously at 3.00 P. M. daily the twin ‘“ Royal Limi- 
ted” trains leave New York and Washington, arriving at 
destination at 8.00 P. M., making the run between the Metro 
lis and Capital in FIVE hours. The superb trains are “ 
Pullman,” composed of Parlor, Observation, Dining and 
Cafe Cars. They are the most exquisite daylight trains ip 
the world.—4 dv 





N. and W. Excursions. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway publishes, in a handy 
pamphlet, details of its attractive vacation excursions by 
steamer to Old Point and Norfolk, :hence via Petersburg, 
Richmond and Lynchburg to Roanoke, tne Natural Bridge 
and the Luray Caverns. whence four return routes are 
offered to New York, each at the total cost of less than $25 
with stop over privileges, and ample time i. So 
enjoyment of the resorts, full of sceni« and historic in- 
terest. The Norfolk and Western is the New Orleans short 
line, and its Washington and UChattenooga forty-one-hour 
limit-d one of the best trains running. The pamphlet, 
which is finely illustrated, may be obtained from Eastern 
Passenger Agent L. J. is, or Passenger Agent J. E. 
Prindle, 398 Broadway, Manhattan.— Adv. 


Improved Oil Stoves. 


pany of praise, and overlook entirely a seemingly little 
t 


when a 
ppt: cog it — ayy mage ee . to use a valve. To-day 
a valve is considered as great, and by many an even greater, 
trouble or nuisance than a wick, simply because a way has 
been found to get along without either. How an oil stove 
could be made without a wick or valve, seems at first un- 
answerable. and quite likely it was a great discovery, but it 
was right at hand, and appears in the Automatic Blue Flame 
Oil Stove, made by the Central Oil & Gas Stove Co , Gardner, 
Mass. The principle involved is simply the well known one : 
liquid will run down hill. A reservoir is used that has what 
is called a ‘‘ maintained oil level,” like the old German Study 
Lamp; thenthe burner moves up and down ; when the burner 
is down.of course the oil runs into it; when it is up it runs 
=. and the flame is controlled by the depth of oil in the 
urner. 


“AN EASTER OUTING. 


Three Days’ Persenally-conducted Tour to Wash- 
_ington via Pennsylvania Railrqad. 


On April 10 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com will run 
its annual Easter tour to Washington, affording an excel- 
lent opportunity to see the National Capital in all its early 
Spring attractiveness. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will 
accompany the party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer in Washing- 
ton, station to hotel, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Tren- 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia These rates include ac- 
commodations for two days atthe Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations at Willard’s, 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
tripsto Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

Alltickets for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

‘or itineraries and full information apply to ticket mts ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 o£ New York; 4 Court Street‘ 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 








GHOST OF THE GLACIER, 


And other Tales, including Making a Revolution, Susque- 
hanna Trai ure of the Kifs, Once a Pillar of the 
World. Feathers of Fashion, and others A tful vo!- 


ume, beautifully illustrated. Eo distribution about 
May 1.. Send 10 cents to T. W. , General -Passenger 
so Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Exchange Place, New York 
City. dition Limited —Adv. 


SPECIAL VACATION TOUR 
Te Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


. fo efit 
visit the nation’s ca dai the 8; vacation. 
Besides its aa gg oe gn pls my ‘ashington as the 
| interest for teach- 





ment Buildings. 

abound with valuable information 
Side trips may al<o be made to Mount Vernon, the bome 

of George Washington ; Old Point Comfort, opposite which 

the Monitor and Merrimac met in their memorable struggle: 

and Richmond, Va. These eat excursion tickets may 

be obtained by holders of Pennsylvania tour tickets at the 


trans 
_ Nashington, station to hotel, $14.50 from New York and 


Broo! % ese rates include accommodations for two 
days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
All tickets good for ten days, with specia) hotel rates after 
oqpeeioe of hotel coupons. 
or itineraries and full information apply to ticket nts; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 
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ENLARGES ITS FACILITIES. 


Columbia Phonograph Company Builds a Factory in 
nce and Opens a Store in London. 


Following closely the announcements by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company that the volume of its business in the 
month of December, 1899, was by farthe greatest in its history, 
and that the January, 1900, sales exceeded tnose of the prior 
January by nearly half a hundred thousand dollars, comes 
the information tuat ange extens:ons of its facilities abroad 
are about to be completed. A new sales depot is being openei 
in London anda plant for the manufacture of blank cylinders 
has just begun operations near Paris. About two years ago 
the growing foreign demand for the perfected talking ma- 
ch'ne reached such proportions that the first E 
branch of the comment was opened in Paris. Besides loo 
after the trade on Continent and in the British Isles, the 
Paris office made large shipments of talking mac! 
supplies to South America and the Orient. Soon followed 
the opening of the B-rlin branch to help care for the interests 
‘of costomers in eastern Europe and the Levant. The de- 
mands of the foreign trade have made aecetive the open- 
ing of a London sales: office—a 2 Ped mg as been in con 
templation for some time. Acceptable premises have been 
secured after considerable difficulty, on the strand between 


Traf. 

site side of the street from the depot. This location is the 
most crowded section of the Strand ooth by, day and ht. 
It is in the neighborhood of all the principal hotels and thea- 
ters and is an ideal location for the talking machine business, 
‘the store is now being handsomely refitted after the pe 
eral plan characteristic of the elaborate scheme with which 
the public is familiar, followed out in all cities where the Co- 


lumbia company has branches. 
In addition to the London opening, the rapid wth of the 
service has n the establisbment of a factory on the 


otner side, so that the foreign trade can be quickly sup- 
pled with blank cylinders and similar accessories, for which 
there 1s an enormous demand. A site was secured in St. 
lbenis, a suburb of Paris, where, after the varicus formal- 
ities of the French law had been complied with, the plant 
was installed. The blank expert of the American Grapho- 
phone Company was sent over from their Bridgeport factory 
to superintend the new work. It is splendidly equipped and 
is capable of a large daily output. 
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rt = Hair 


BMT Kons) 


From — y people in many states, Every mattress 
was sold with privilege of return if not entirely 


’ satisfactory. 
NOT ONE RETURNED. CUSHION 
Evidence that the Ross Hair Mattress is the best BUTTON 
mattress investment in America, is overwhelming. | 
The secret: years of experience, facilities not pos- . HOSE 
= by ie pode npr direct to isting: equal to 
ure cur air, san , restful, la: 
beds-costing $35.00 to $40.00 in ‘stores. ‘Send for SUPPORTE 
free book of “Testimony” and other proof. 
Geo. G. Ross, Maker, 64 E. Prospect St., Cleveland GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
SENT ON APPROVAL—$I5 DELIVERED 
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BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


Unequalled for yet Dining Room, 
Club Room and Office Furniture. 


This handsome 
material does not 
crack, peel or rot, 
never moulds, 
never gets sticky, will 
not burn, defaces with 
difficulty, is always 
handsome. 

Tested for six years 
by leading Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship and Railway ‘ Lines, with 
unqualified success. 

Received Highest Award at the recent National Export Exposition in Philadelphia. 


ENOUGH TO COVER .A CHAIR SEAT SENT FOR 25 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


Free Sample, 15 x 6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’ s address. 
CAUTION! There are worthless imitations, Genuine has ** Pantasote’” stamped on the goods.- 


PANTASOTE CoO., 29 Broapway, Dept. X, New York CITY. 
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The machine that does better work with 
less fatigue than any other. 


That has a velvet touch and every possible 
convenience. 


Catalogue free—send for it. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
302 Broapway, Ncw York. 
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The ‘* UNIVERSITY ”” is the na 
? latest Reclining Chairs It is a brainworker’s chair. The $ 
§ back is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn over, forming ¢ 
> shelves for writing, holding books, etc. 7 
We make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the 

Regent. Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. $ 
These are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 4 

Rolling Chairs. We make over 50 styles and can fur- § 
nish a suitable chair for any case Catalogue RB. 





me of this, one of our ¢ 


PIPPI LILIL LIS 


» also something worth knowing about ItembracesSargent’s ¢ 

> Unrivaled 008 ty nee Cases, Sargent’s various styles of $ 

» Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas and Folio Holders, Adjust- ¢ 

‘ able Reading Desks, attachable to chairs, etc Catalogue $ 
In writing, particularize. All catalogues free. 


4 
3 GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 289 W Fourth Ave. next 23d St., N.Y. ; 





Sargent’s Economic System vf Devices for Brain Workers is 92 
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| How to prevent sickness— 


A practical treatise com- 





Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap that. 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. The harm 
is done by alkali. Still more 
harm is done by not washing. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectl 
made; the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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the mother’s greatest desire. 


piled from Board of Health 
reports on infectious dis- 
eases, such as: Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, 
Measles, Consumption, etc.; 
how to prevent and treat 
them, with illustrations 
showing methods of house- 
hold disinfection, will be 
mailed free to any person on 
writing to Henry B. Platt, 
34 Platt Street, New York. 
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The chief attention in the 
Senate during the past 
Congress week has still been the 
Porto Rico bill. It has been discussed in 
full in Congress and in caucus. Amend- 
ments of one type and another, introducing 
‘coffee at five per cent. duty and amending 
the Dingley rates, were both defeated. There 
have been various estimates of the strength 
-of the rival parties and the test vote has been 
‘set down for Tuesday of this week. There 
were some notable speeches. Senator Proc- 
tor, of Vermont, mude an earnest plea for 
free trade with the island, and Senator Pet- 
tus, of Alabama, scored a marked success 
with his ridicule of Mr. Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, for his ignorance of law, and of 
Mr. Beveridge, of Indiana, for his oratorical 
‘pretentiousness. The whole address was de- 
scribed as the drollest and funniest exhibi- 
tion that had been witnessed in the Senate 
for many a year. Among the significant 
features of the debate is a letter by Speaker 
Henderson to a constituent in Lowa, giving 
his reasons for voting for the tariff. These 
may be summarized briefly as follows: (1) 
the trusts and syndicates have been buying 
up tobacco and sugar, which they want to 
get into this country free of duty, and then 
seli at the same rates as the tobacco and 
‘sugar that have to pay tariff, and so make 
a lot of money; (2) Porto Rico is very poor 
and has been greatly weakened by the devas- 
tating and destructive floods and is in no 
condition to pay government expenses. Now 
the United States, he asserts, cannot pay 
these expenses, and how is Porto Rico to 
‘do it? It will take a year and a half, or two 


Porto Rico and 


years, to get her government in running or- 
der, and meantime the easiest way is~not 
o “follow the advice of the syndicates and 
trusts and ‘tax this desolate island or their 
lands, or their limited productions,”. but 
“put this trifling duty upon their exports 
and imports and give every dollar of it back 
to them to run their government.” Thus he 
is sure the strain will rest not upon the peo- 
ple, but upon the syndicates and trusts and 
rich interests, who will do the buying there 
and the shipping to Porto Rico. Indirectly, 
of course, he says, some of this will be paid 
by the consumers, but the weight of it will 
be really imperceptible, “ while a direct tax 
would be simply brutal and inhuman.” So 
far as the permanency of the proposition is 
concerned no one thinks of that; it is “ mere- 
ly a temporary expedient for her own inter- 
ests.” The Speaker regrets that the bill has 
been so misrepresented and misunderstood, 
and does not know exactly how it is going 
to fare in the Senate, which has a consider- 
able share of “ cowards” in its membership. 
& 

triteseet in New York politics 

New York has been divided between the 
Politics outgoing Grand Jury and its 
contest with the District-Attorney, the fight 
in the New York Legislature over the Ram- 
apo contract, and the question of the re- 
nomination of Governor Roosevelt. The 
Grand Jury of this city, under the lead of 
George Haven Putnam, has evidently made 
a sincere effort to do what it could for, the 
betterment of the city’s condition. On go- 
ing out they presented Recorder Goff a some- 
what remarkable paper. In this they blame 


799 
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800 


District-Attorney Gardiner in most emphat- 
ie terms not only for his willful and per- 
fidious failure to aid them in bringing to 
justice persons high in office connected with 
protection of evil, but for actually hinder- 
ing and obstructing all their efforts toward 
that end. They also hold. Chief Devery, In- 
spector Thompson and the Police Commis- 
sioners themselves criminally responsible to 


a greater degree than the police captain who’ 


has been indicted for neglect of duty. Nat- 
urally this has aroused a chorus of protests. 
Mr. Gardiner affirms that it is monstrously 
false and. brings various countercharges, 
whose effect, however, is greatly weakened 
by the fact that the relations of the Grand 
Jury with himself have been almost entirely 
by letter, so that they have on record pretty 
much all that has been done. What will come 
of all this is uncertain. It is reported that 
Tammany desires the April Grand Jury to 
take up the case where the March Grand Jury 
left it, for fear that Governor Roosevelt will 
appoint a special Grand Jury and a special 
deputy attorney-general, and so on with a 
list of specials, which will discredit the regu- 
lars. The Police Commissioners, too, are 
said to feel rather restive under the scath- 
ing report, and to desire such exoneration as 
can only come, they say, from full investiga- 
tion. At the same time the Ramapo ques- 
tion continues in Albany, and the Merchants’ 
Association of New York has secured an 
amendment to the Morgan bill, which, it is 
hoped, will counteract some of the hostility 
in the country districts. The Horton law, 
practically permitting prize fighting, has 
been repealed under the earnest advocacy 
of Governor Roosevelt, and after September 
1st the exhibitions that have been so fre- 
quent of late will no longer be legal. Per- 
haps the most of interest, however, has cen- 
tered about the continued efforts to block the 
renomination of Mr. Roosevelt for Governor 
of New York by securing his nomination by 
acclamation for the Vice-Presidency at the 
National Convention to take place June 17th. 
This is attended by a variety of minor po- 
litical movements, including reports that Mr. 
Platt has determined to drop Mr. Quigg, and 
is very urgent that Mr. Odell should have 
the nomination for the Governorship. , Pub- 
licly, there is no statement whatever of op- 
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position to the Governor, but here and there 
machine Republicans are declaring that he 
will not be renominated, and district con- 
ventions are rather unexpectedly silent in re- 
gard to him. 


st 
3 Last week in New York City a 
Socialist. -;,int committee from the Social 
Prospects 


Democratic Party and the larger 
faction of the Socialist Labor Party met to 
organize a union for the conduct of the Presi- 
dential campaign next fall. As a result of 
this conference amalgamation is practically 
assured and the only thing undecided is 
whether the party shall be called the Social 
Democratic Party or the United Socialist 
Party. This will be referred to a referendum 
vote. The Social Democratic Party, which 
had a convention at Indianapolis some days 
ago, put in nomination Hugene B. Debs for 
President of the United States, and Job 
Harriman, of California, for Vice-President. 
Harriman is a member of the Socialist Labor 
Party, and thus it was hoped to smooth the 
way for union. The Socialist Labor Party, 
it will be remembered, polled at its last elec- 
tion 89,289 votes, scattered through twenty- 
seven States, but since the election a split oc- 
curred by which about two-thirds of the 
party seceded, leaving the remaining third 
composed mostly of the German and foreign 
element of the party. The two-thirds faction 
are mostly American Socialists, who were 
dissatisfied with the autocratic rule of the 
foreigners in control of the party machine. 
It is very difficult to get a fair statement of 
the real difficulty between the two factions, 
as the only people on either side who know 
about it are violent partisans. The Socialk 
Democratic Party was founded in June, 1898, 
and grew out of a heterogeneous organiza- 
tion formed by Eugene B. Debs in 1897. The 
principles of this party are clear cut or revo- 
lutionary socialism and are identical with 
the principles of the-Socialist Labor Party. 
The Social Democratic Party polled at its 
last election about 12,000 votes, scattered 
over eight or tén States, electing two mayors. 
in Massachusetts towns and sending two 
members to the State Legislature at Boston. 
Since then, according to the official reports, 
the party has organized itself in thirty-two 
States. Thus the united party hopes to poll 
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the full strength at the very least of both 
parties (estimated at 72,000) besides a host 
of more votes on account of the personal 
popularity of Mr. Debs, who has much in- 


_fiuence among the trades unionists and the 


extreme radical people of the country as well 
as with certain Populists and Democrats who 
are dissatisfied with Mr. Bryan. The Social- 
ists in this country have already in circula- 
tion nineteen organs, and the campaign from 
now on will be vigorously pushed. 


& 


One of the most important 

A New facts of recent occurrence in 
Cuban Party Cuba is the consolidation of 
the various conservative elements jnto a sin- 
gle new party. The movement commenced 
when the radicals got control of the Na- 
tional party, and sought-to force what the 
conservative members thought hasty and 
unwise action. The conservatives © then 
withdrew and looked around for allies. 
They easily found them among two parties, 
formerly opposed, the Autonomists and the 
Annexationists. Both included many of the 
wealthiest and ablest men in the island; the 
men who, realizing the oppression of Spain, 
were anxious for the development of self- 
government, and the men who, fearing the 
whims of the populace, longed for the con- 
stant restraining influence of the United 
States. Incongruous as the union seems it 
is foundéd upon a real affinity, and notwith- 
standing bitter opposition by some partisan 
journals of each type it bids fair to eonsti- 
tute a most important element in the direc- 
tion of Cuban affairs. The new party has 
as yet adopted no name or platform, but will 
do so soon. It is generally understood to 
favor independence, but believes that it 
should be reached slowly, whereas the Na- 
tionals are in a hurry to accomplish all the 
reforms at once. The sub-committee of the 
Senate, consisting of Messrs. Platt, Aldrich 
and Teller, have returned from Cuba with 
cordial praise for General Wood’s admin- 
istration, and with manifestations of con- 


fidence in the future of the people, who, 


however, will need guidance, if the best re- 
sults are to be secured. The municipal elec- 
tions, which are to take place in the latter 
part of May, are looked forward to as the 
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first step toward the establishment of the 
new government. One’ apparent difficulty 
appears in the report of the Secretary of 
State that the approximate number of voters 
is 300,000, out of a population of 1,500,000, 
an evident mistake. Another indication. of 
trouble is the contest apparently inevitable 
over the color line. This is precipitated by 
the death of the Mayor of Santiago. He 
united all classes, but now there is danger 
of rival candidates representing the. blacks 
and whites, and the latter declare that they 
will favor annexation rather than submit to 
negro domination. 
 & 

The new Philippine Com- 
The Philippines mission has been in ses- 

sion in Washington dur- 
ing the week, getting instructions and mak- 
ing arrangements preparatory to setting out 
for its new duties the middle of this month. 
Meanwhile certain changes have been tak- 
ing place in the situation there preparatory 
to an entirely new régime. General Otis 
has emphasized his conception of the condi- 
tion of brigandage which he considers to ex- 
ist in the islands by the military execu- 
tion at Bayambang of two Filipino leaders 
convicted by a military tribunal of the mur- 
der of Filipinos. There have been several 
instances of sucl conviction, but hitherto 
they have all been submitted to the Presi- 
dent, who has in each case commuted the 
sentence to imprisonment for life. Some 
fear is expressed as to the effect that this 
action, which is unquestionably within Gen- 
eral Otis’s power, may have upon the for- 
tunes of American officers held prisoners by 
the Filipinos. Another and even more im- 
portant step has been the creation of an er- 
tirely new military division te be known as 
the Division of the Pacific, embracing: the 
entire Philippine Archipelago. This again 
is divided into four departments; Northern 
and Southern Luzon, the Vizcayas, and 
Mindanao and Jolo. Over these Generals Mac- 
Arthur, Bates, Hughes and Kobbe have been 
appointed, and they will have the immediate 
authority, reporting to General Otis, who 
will be Division Commander, occupying a - 
position closely corresponding to that held by 
General Miles toward the departments in 
the United States. The object of this change 


is both to relieve General Otis of much rou- 
_tine work and to introduce more effective 
means of stopping the brigandage and pro- 
tecting the loyal natives. The departmental 
commanders will not wait for the arrival of 
the new Commission, but will establish mu- 
nicipal governments as rapidly as possible, 
and push the selection of municipal officers. 
The long delay in securing-a settled condi- 
tion in the Philippines has oceasioned an ex- 
tension of the time in which Spanish resi- 
dents are to elect their nationality. By the 
treaty this expires on April 11th, but has 
now been extended by the State Department 
and the Spanish Minister six months. 
a : 
Plots and counterplots still 
comprise the chief news 
that comes from our South- 
ern neighbors. Central America is in a rather 
voleanic state; the tension between Nica- 
Tagua and Costa Rica still ¢ontinues and 
war, tho improbable, is not impossible. ' Large 
consignments of arms and ammunition 
yare being shipped from this country, and the 
always overdrawn treasuries of both coun- 
tries are being drained to buy arms to keep 
. ‘the political ring at the head of the govern- 
ment in power, while the proposed Nica- 
ragua Canal question is also an important 
‘element. Revolutions continue in Colombia 
and Venezuela, where General Hernandez 
has at last risked a battle with President 
Castro’s troops, in which he lost 233 men 
and 80 prisoners, besides a large quantity of 
‘arms and ammunition, and then retired to 
the interior with 1,200 men. In Brazil a 
plot has just been unearthed to overthrow 
the government merely that the conspirators 
might get hold of the treasury and enrich 
themselves. Brazil and Bolivia are disputing 
. “over an uncertain frontier province. It is said 
that President Salles, of Brazil, will arrive at 
Buenos Ayres somé time this month to meet 
President Roca, of Argentina, and it is also 
expected that the President of Chile will 
honor Buenos Ayres with a visit, both un- 
doubtedly having some. political significance. 
Brazil is already planning for a naval dis- 
play on May 3d to commemorate the discov- 
ery of that country in 1500. Chile has just 
had its elections, but the government is still 
most unstable. During the last three years 
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there have ‘been no less than thirteen cabi- 
nets in office, while Congress during this 
short period has been composed of numerous 
little: parties, none of any decided policy nor 
sufficiently strong in number to carry out 
a program. In Paraguay, however, affairs are 
even worse. Despotism, war and disease 
have in turn scourged the unhappy inhabit- 
ants. Recently there were some hopes of 
recovery, but the recurrence of the plague 
seems-_to-have killed every spark of prosper- 
ity. The custom dues are now no higher than 
$150,000 per~month, against an expenditure 
of $700,000 per month. The cost of living 
has -been- raised, poverty is spreading, and 
the paper currency has fallen to a low figure. 
ne 
-The arbitration tribunal ap- 
pointed to decide the claims 
against Portugal growing 
out of the seizure of the Delagoa Bay rail- 
way has given its final award. Portugal 
is to pay to the British and American claim- 
ants the sum of 15,314,000 francs ($3,062,- 
800), with interest at five per cent. from 
June 25th, 1889, the date of payment, in ad- 
dition to 700,000 francs ($140,000) deposited 
in 1890. This makes the total amount of the 
award, including interest, .about $4,250,000. 
The amount claimed by the widow of Col- 
onel McMurdo alone was 760,000 pounds 
($3,800,000), with interest, from the date of 
the seizure of the road, while the amount of 
the British claim was about $5,000,000, mak- 
ing in all more than $9,000,000, considerably 
more than twice the amount awarded. Fur- 
thermore, ‘from this sum is to be deducted 
the cost of the arbitration, and what is left 
is to be employed in the payment of the 
bondholders and other creditors of the rail- 
way company according to their standing, 
the claimants to draw up a scale of distribu- 
tion for this purpose. The costs of the ar- 
bitration are to be borne in equal parts by 
the three parties. The award was unani- 
mous, but the grounds on which it was made 
were not stated. The announcement has 
met with almost universal dismay and dis- 
approval. There is, indeed, no higher court, 
and the discretion of the arbitrators is abso- 
lute. Just what will be done is not yet evi- 
dent; but on every hand, both in this coun- 
try and in England, there appears to be a 
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unanimous judgment against it as inequi- 
aable. In many cases it is looked upon as be- 
ing the severest blow to the principle of ar- 
‘ditration that could be given. Not a few 
papers intimate that Continental politics 
have had considerable to do with it. There 
has been a general suspicion that the de- 
cision was postponed under political in- 
fluence in order that England might hold it 
as a sort of threat over Portugal with re- 
gard to the possession of Delagoa Bay, it be- 
ing generally expected that the award on 
principles of ordinary equity would be so 
large that Portugal would not be able to 
pay the bill, and hence would have to yield 
the territory. Now the interpretation is that 
the Continental Powers prepared a counter 


move, and secured so low an award that. 


Portugal will have no difficulty in meeting 
the charge, and will thus be able to keep 
Delagoa Bay to herself. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the British Govy- 
ernment has made an arrangement with 
Portugal by which troops and ammunition 
may be landed on the east coast of Africa 
at the port’of Beira, north of Delagoa Bay; 
and reinforce the British troops in Matabele- 
land. Should the war pass up into the north- 
ern section of the Transvaal, Zoutpanzberg, 
this would be of very great value. 
Bd 

The absence of very definite 
information with regard to 
the army movements in 
South Africa does not apparently disturb 
any one. There is universal confidence in 
Lord Roberts, and the conditions under 
which he is working make it evident that a 
time of preparation is more essential than 


British Army 
Movements 


immediate advance. There has been a slight - 


advance northward from Bloemfontein and 
a minor battle at Brandford, where the Brit- 
ish with a very superior force outflanked the 
Boers and compelled them to retire north- 
ward, altho after considerable loss of men. 
The plan, so far as apparent, appears to be 
to consolidate the armies in the Orange Free 
State and Natal and press on toward Pre- 
toria, making that the objective point. With 
regard to Mafeking there seems to no cer- 
tainty at all. There are rumors of a large 
force passing around to the west, but no defi- 
nite statements, and the most that has been 
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said is by Lord Roberts, in reply to an in- 
quiry, that he is giving the relief of the gar- 
rison his best thought. With the approach 
of the cold season every preparation is being 
made for the British army so that there shall 
be as little loss as possible through sickness. 
The Boers have suffered a severe loss in the 
sudden death of General Joubert from. peri- 
tonitis, The supreme command, it is said, 
is now in President Kruger’s hands, while 
Commandant Botha, who won_ high praises 
for his management of the troops at the 
Tugela, is in immediate command. The talk 
of surrender seems to have disappeared en- 
tirely and the political. sky has cleared, al- 
most the only item of interest being the re- 
ply of Russia to the effect that she cannot 
possibly interfere. The situation in the Free 
State is uncertain. It is reported that a ma-. 
jority of the members of the Free State 
Volksraad refuse to attend the conference 
called by President Steyn at Kroonstadt, indi- 
cating that the general feeling of the com- 
munity is adverse to continuing the war. 
Further than that there is little of special 
moment, altho the Boers won a momentary 
success by ambushing and capturing several 
guns with their officers. Even the country 
about Paarderberg is not entirely free from 
Boer troops, and on every hand there ap- 
pears to be the general acceptance of a some- 
what continued contest. In England there 
is quiet, attention being directed to the ap- 
proaching visit of the Queen to Ireland and 
the departure of the Duke of Norfolk to as- 
sume a subordinate command in the army, 
actuated, it is said, by the desire to counter- 
act the influence of the hostility of the Vati- 
can to the Enguish cause. 
& 

For some time it has been ap- 
parent that the political situa- 
tion in Italy was nearing a 
dangerous crisis. The efforts of the Govern- 
ment to suppress the Mafia in Sicily and con- 
trol the general Socialist developments 
throughout the country have aroused the 
sharpest of criticism, and the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies has vied with the Austrian 
Reichsrath and the Paris Chamber in scenes, 
if not of actual violence, of such disturb- 
ance as effectually to prevent all. orderly 
legislative action. The obstructive tactics 
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of the opposition have allowed what is prac- 
tically Government by Decree by the Minis- 
try under the lead of the Premier, General 
Pelloux, who appears to be rather more of 
‘a soldier than a diplomat and has not mani- 
fested the utmost desire to conciliate the op- 
posing factions. A little more than a week 
ago one of the Radical members introduced 
a motion in the Chamber of Deputies provid- 
ing for the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly for the revising of the Constitution 
of the kingdom. This was. attended by 
scenes of disorder, and the mover was pre- 
vented from making a speech by the presi- 
dent, who declined to put the motion. There 
was then a great tumult, the Socialists and 
Radicals shouting for the Constituent Assem- 
bly and the Conservatives and Moderates re- 
sponding with cheers for the King and the 
monarchy. This movement has been taken 
up by the Socialists throughout the country 
and mass meetings have been held nightly 
in all the principal cities, urging the con- 
vocation of this Assembly. The contest in 
the Chamber of Deputies continued through- 
out the week. The deputy who presented 
the motion made repeated efforts to continue 
his speech, but each time he was shut off, 
and at last the presiding officer broke the 
session up in confusion. The result has been 
that the disturbances have increased and the 
students have joined hands with the Social- 
ists in Bologna, Turin, Naples and other 
places, calling for the convocation of the 
Assembly. At Cagliari the police interfered in 
a theatre, and when the audience demanded 
Garibaldi’s hymn and the demonstration 
continued outside, so bitter was the contest 
that at one time it was feared that there 
would be general revolt. 
& 

Out of a somewhat con- 
fused mass of telegraphic 
reports emanating from va- 
rious sources, with comparatively little sub- 
stantial fact apparent to support them, it is 
still easy to gather a general trend of polit- 
ical movement, and the storm center at pres- 
ent, so far as Eastern Asia is concerned, ap- 
pears to be Korea. The old controversy in 
regard to Masampo, a small port some 
twenty miles south of Chemulpo, the port of 
Seoul, is revived, and there are statements 
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to the effect that Russia has demanded 
some territory and permission to land troops 
near that place. This has aroused the very 
strongest of feeling in Japan, and it is stated 
there that in case Korea yields to this pres- 
sure Japan will land troops at some other 
point. There is also in question a small is- 
land in the Korean strait upon which both 
Russia and Japan appear to have put their 
eyes, and which each seems to consider es- 

sential to the supremacy claimed in that 

whole section. Whatever may be the facts 

in regard to these two particular points, it 

is very evident that the war spirit in Ja- 

pan is increasing, while Russia, on the other 

hand, is making every possible preparation, 

tho declaring that there is no danger what- 

ever of trouble. The Japanese papers are’ 
full of discussions of the general question 

and demand that Japan put a check upon 

Russian aggression while it is within her 
power to do so. Not long since, at a ban- 

quet given in Tokio by the leading Chinese 
residents, in the speeches by such men as 
Count Okuma, Count Aoki, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and others, the ‘opinion was: 
advanced very strongly that Japan’s inter- 
ests were coincident with those of China, 

and that the quicker the two countries could 

come into relations the better for each. 

Count Ito’s view upon the matter has long 

been well known, that the wisest thing for 

Japan to do is to make China her goal of 

business interest and enterprise as furnish- 

ing the richest and most appropriate mar- 

ket for her goods; that this cannot be done 

if Russian influence is supreme, and that 

therefore Japan must insist upon it that her 

own policy shall control in the development 

of that empire. The Japanese fleet is in ex- 

cellent trim, and a considerable number of 
war ships, battle ships, cruisers, etc., are lo- 

cated at the western end of the inland sea, | 
only twelve hours’ sail from Korea. It is 

said also that orders have been issued for 

special inspection of army munitions, and, 

on every hand, there is the bustle of prep- 

aration for war, while the common talk 

among the people indicates not merely a 

willingness but an anxiety to press the de- 

cision before the antagonist can secure such 

solidification of power as would- make war 

dangerous. 
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The Question of the Hour. 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


MEMBER OF THE LATE PmiirPpine ComMISsjoON. 


RIGINAL expansionists are becom- 
QO ing alarmed at the political condi- 
tions now existing. They are dis- 
turbed in their minds. They are beginning 
to fear that out of the clash of alleged con- 
stitutional principles with political designs 
justice to the people of our new possessions 
may be eliminated from the scheme of ex- 
pansion. If once the moral right is set at 
naught, or ignored in any governmental 
transaction, it cannot be expected that the 
people will sustain the transaction. Stronger 
than political influence, stronger than the in- 
‘fluence of religious sects, ay, stronger than 
family influence, is the moral sense. A sen- 
timent which we earnestly believe to be 
sight will overrule all opposition. It will 
conquer and bind us. It will create martyrs. 
It will annihilate parties, and overturn dy- 
masties.. Running, like the Gulf Stream in 


the ocean, through the history of the world, 
the line of this moral sense can be traced by 
its benefactions. The arbiter of nations, 
as of men, is conscience. It is “ conscience 


that makes cowards of us all.” Forever 
nd forever the perpetrated wrong comes 
back to plague us. Find out where the 
right is, and then you will know where, 
‘through all the riots and the battles, and the 
sorrows and the sufferings, success will 
‘perch on the white banner of truth. 

It is not indispensable that we should ex- 
ercise toward our new possessions all the 
powers embodied in the Constitution. That 
we can in no wise do any act which is un- 
authorized by that instrument we all know. 
Whereas the State Governments may do any- 
thing which is not prohibited, the Federal 
Government can only do those things which 
sare delegated to it. 

It is conceded that we have the power by 
‘Congressional action to grant to the people 
of these possessions all the rights, privileges 
and immunities that we possess or control; 
but we are not bound to grant them all to 
them. It is right, nevertheless, to give them 


every political or governmental concession 
which will benefit them, unless such a course 
would injure us. 

What matters it, then, if we differ as to 
our construction of the Constitution, so long 
as voluntarily we put in force its beneficent 
principles ? I deny that ex proprio vigore the 


Constitution goes to Porto Rico. I claim that 


it must go there by virtue of Congressional 
action. You say it goes there like the -in- 
stantaneous flash of a photographic machine. 
I say no; but it does not matter, let us send 
it thither as soon as we can. Whether the 
Constitution goes to the Philippines in an am- 
bulance instead of in the contagious air does 
not matter, so that right and justice are 
done. 

Some things are certain. It is sure that we 
have, own and possess Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. We have sovereignty over 
them, just as we have over Alaska, Okla- 
homa, Hawaii, Guam, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. With our ownership comes responsi- 
bility. We are, for instance, responsible to 
other nations who have citizens living in 
our new possessions. 

We must protect them and their prop- 
erty, or we must pay damages. There is no 
mode of avoiding the liability as long as we 
hold the islands. We can turn them loose 
as derelicts, or we can give them back to the 
former owner—if she would take them. 

Neither of those schemes is now proposed. 
With our ownership comes, also, our respon- 
sibility to the native people of the islands. 
Undoubtedly we owe them protection. Their 
former sovereign transferred them with the 
land to us. They are either our subjects or 
our fellow citizens, and in either case wé are 
their protectors—their only protectors. If a 
Porto Rican, or a Filipino, were to-day un- 
lawfully imprisoned, as Koszta was, we 
should be bound to demand redress. 

Shall the islander alone of all the people 
of the world have no country ? Having lost 
his ancient mistress, is he a wanderer without 
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a flag, without a domicil? Are Porto Rico 
and the Philippines no man’s land? The ar- 
mies and the Commissions of the United 
States did not bear this Dead Sea fruit to the 
lips of the willing, or the unwilling children 
of the tropics. We went bearing real fruit, 
like that which ripened in Paradise, and im- 
parted with its eating the knowledge of lib- 
erty. 

What we shall do with these people is the 
question of the hour. Shall we promise them 
independence ? Oan this generation bind its 
successor ? Is not a promise like a contract, 
and must there not be an existing sentient 
promise ? But away with legal disquisi- 
tions—a promise of future independence 
would not satisfy the Filipinos, and would 
be unjust to us, and during all the years 
that the promise was unfulfilled the same 
troubles would be upon us. 

Give them, then, immediate independence ! 
To whom shall we give it? There are 
9,000,000 of people—about one million and a 
half are fighting for independence. We 
know that a majority of the others are favor- 
able to us. We know also that all the for- 
eigners living in the Philippines are our 
friends. We believe, also, that the na- 
tives are incapable of establishing and main- 
taining an independent government. There 
are obligations, too, that we have assumed 
that must be complied with. Altogether, we 
cannot now see that duty requires us 
to turn them loose.. If we hold the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, what then shall 
we do? “It is our plain duty” to treat 
them justly, fairly, honorably. Their 
ports are our ports. We must treat them 
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like our own ports. If goods go free from 
New York to Charleston, they must go free 
from New York to Manila and San Juan. 
What a condition would otherwise exist ! 
Porto Rico, our dependency, would pay du- 
ties to every country under the sun, and 
would never collect a dollar for herself. 
There would be unceasing outlay and no in- 
come. Her markets would be destroyed. 
Referring to what was said in the begin-, 
ning of this article, I say, simply, this con- 
dition would not be right. When other coun- 
tries pay duties they also collect them, but 
this miserable waif in the southern seas. 
would repeat again the “ Sic vos non vobis* 
of Virgil, ‘“‘ We toil, not for ourselves.” 
What else in the Constitution must we 
grant to our new possessions? To the 
Philippines trial by jury ? After a while, 
yes—now, no. The right to bear arms ? Not 
now. The right to vote? Yes; when the 
voters have proper qualifications. A 
territorial form of government ? Yes—pro- 
claim it on the housetops! No protectorate, 
no colony; but the form of government we 
gave to the Northwest territory, and which 
some day in good time we will give to 
Alaska. A strong government may it please 
you, if you have the power to create one— 
and if you have not—if we are not a nation 
—if we cannot hold territories unless we are 
to make them States in the future—then 
good-by to the Philippines; let these islands: 
float above the tropic seas swayed only by 
the typhoon, or the cyclone. If some forty 
Congressmen and a dozen Senators, Tagalos. 
and Moros, are to come to us from these is- 
lands, we may well pause at the prospect. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


A PALM SUNDAY QUATRAIN. 
By Sarah Jeannette Burke. 
‘*The Lord hath need of him,’’—St. Matthew 23, 3. 


CYNIC, curb thy caustic tongue, 
And blame thy vision dim. 
An ass hath served the Master’s use— 
“The Lord hath need of him.” 


New York City. 








R. SHELDON’S experiment in jour- 
nalism is significant, quite as much 
through the comments which it has 

excited as through the suggestions which it 
has made. To a great many newspaper 
critics it has proved a stone of stumbling. 
The banality of most of these criticisms is 
rather pitiable. Mr. Sheldon’s spirit and 
purpose are generally misapprehended; he 
is accused’ of assumption of which he has 
not dreamed. One newspaper arraigns him 
for something like blasphemy, in setting 
himself up to be the accredited representa- 
tive of Christ, and in assuming that his 
way of editing a newspaper must be Christ’s 
way. Whereas in his first editorial he ex- 
plicitly says: “ If a thousand different Chris- 
tian men who wished to edit Christian 
dailies should make an effort to do so, the 
result might be a thousand different papers 
“in very many particulars. In other words, 
these Christian editors might arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions in the interpretation of 
what is Christian. It is, of course, the 
farthest from my purpose to attempt to show 
in a dogmatic way what is the one thing 
that Jesus would do in every case.” Noth- 
ing, so far as I know, that Mr. Sheldon has 
ever said, gives any different idea of his 
purpose from what is conveyed in these 
words. «It is a clear and laudable purpose, 
and it is as far from any assumption of ex- 
clusive or superior Christliness as the Hast 
is from the West. 
Much of the criticism of the undertak- 
ing, from ministers as well as from editors, 
is based upon a notion of the incongruity 


between the person of the historic: Christ. 


and that of the average newspaper editor. 
“Conceive of Jesus Christ editing a daily 
newspaper !” these brethren cry. Well, it 
is not easy for some minds to forget the mere 
costume of an event, and fix the thought 
upon its essential significance. We may 
without difficulty make a. picture in which 
any historic character shall look absurd. 
“Think,” said Dr. Marvin Vincent, in re- 


Mr. Sheldon’s , Newspaper. 


By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. 


plying once to a similar cavil, “think of 


St. Paul delivering his oration to the philos- 


ophers on the Areopagus, ‘in a blue swal- 
low tail coat and brass buttons!’” Yet 
that was Daniel Webster’s costume, and 
Daniel Webster was not a ridiculous per- 
son. It might seem incongruous that Jesus 
Christ should sell peas and potatoes from a 
modern - green-grocer’s stand; but it is not 
@ .preposterous suggestion that a modern 
green-grocer should be a follower of Christ 
in his daily business. Nor is it any more ab- 
surd to suggest that the business of a daily 


Rewspaper should be conducted on Chris- 


tian principles, That is what Mr. Sheldon 
has tried to do, and his experiment is full of 
suggestion for all the managers and all the 
readers of daily newspapers. 

‘The financial success of this particular ex- 
periment proves nothing, of course. Such 
an announcement was sure to bring throngs 
of subscribers for the week who -would not 
continue the subscription beyond the week, 
however successfully it might be edited. A 
daily paper published in Topeka, Kan., no 
matter how good, and no matter how bad it 
may be, will not get and keep three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand subscribers, nor 
one-tenth of that number. With the excep- 
tion of a few metropolitan papers, dailies 
do not circulate to any extent beyond a dis- 
tance of a few hundred miles from their 
place of publication, and the main reliance 
must be upon the local community. The 
American reading public does not care to 
wait for news that is more than twelve 
hours old. No one knows from this experi- 
ment whether Mr. Sheldon’s paper would 
be a permanent success. Mr. Sheldon’s pa- 
per has presented to us some attractive fea- 
tures. Quite a number of things which of- 
fend the sight in the great majority of news- 
papers, weekly as well as daily, have been 
conspicuously and happily absent. The cen- 
sorship of. the advertising columns was, per- 
haps, somewhat quixotic; but it erred on 
the right side. What a relief it is to take up 
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a newspaper in which not a line of disguised 
advertising appears; in which the most in- 
experienced reader has no difficulty in de- 
termining what is paid for by the line and 
what is written for the information of the 
public; in which advertisements are not, 
with fraudulent intent, thrust in among news 
and editorials; in which the entire exhibit of 
the advertising columns is open and honest 
as the day! 

The subjects on which the emphasis has 
rested day by day have been subjects of real 
importance. The temperance question in its 
legislative aspects has been kept well at the 
front, for Mr. Sheldon is a stanch Prohibi- 
tionist, and has the courage of his convic- 
tion. Social questions of various kinds have 
been treated with vigor; the ethical aspects 
of all such questions have been clearly and 
strongly presented; the application of the 
Christian law to problems of society and 
politics has been fearlessly made; and there 
has been not a little earnest talk of a gen- 
uinely evangelistic character. The paper has 
been, in all its columns, consistently Chris- 
tian. 

Yet I doubt whether a paper, conducted as 
this one has been, would succeed in getting 
subscribers enough to pay the expenses of 
publication. This is, of course, essential -to 
the success of a newspaper. It is vain to 
talk of subsidizing newspapers by chari- 
table funds; what is the use of publishing 
newspapers which people will not read ? 
Newspapers which they wish to read they 
are willing to pay for. The first thing to do 
with your Christian newspaper is to make it 
one that a large number of people will want 
to read. 

With Mr. Sheldon’s central purpose I am 
in the most hearty sympathy, and I believe 
that it is practicable. A thoroughly Chris- 
tian daily newspaper might be printed, with 
good prospect of making it a remunerative 
enterprise, in almost any considerable city. 
A thoroughly Christian daily, newspaper 
would be one which, in its entire conduct, 
sought first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. It would be a paper which 
governed its own administration by Christ’s 
law of love, and which tried -to apply that 
law to all the affairs of life. Just how much 
of what is commonly called preaching it 


would do would be a question on which dif- 
ferent opinions might be entertained, but 
its testimony to the supremacy of Christ’s 
law would be always clear. 

In the application of Christ’s law to life, 
and in determining what would best pro- 
mote the kingdom of God there would arise, 
as Mr. Sheldon suggests, great differences of 
judgment. The practical questions are, first, 
What news is fit to print ? Second, What is 
the relative importance of different topics ? 
Third, In what light shall these topics be 
presented ? 

My own judgment would differ consider- 
ably from Mr. Sheldon’s as to the first ques- 
tion. Ruling out filthy details of vice and 
crime, I should say-that any subject in which 
the people at large are greatly interested 
is news, and ought to be reported and dis- 
cussed in a Christian daily paper. Take the 
theatrical news, for example. Mr. Sheldon 
ruled it all out. I should have the theatrical 
performances all reported, and criticised, 
not from the standpoint of the box office, 
but from that of the highest and purest dra- 
matic art. The drama is a great interest of 
human life; it is capable of great public serv- 
ice; it is now the source of great public in- 
jury; it ought to be regenerated. When the 
kingdom of heaven shall have fully come 
the drama will be here; but nothing much 
more effectually hinders the coming of that 
kingdom than the drama as it is: The duty 
of the Christian newspaper is, therefore, to 
show the people at once what it is and what 
it ought to be; to hold up to the public judg- 
ment the imbecility, the sensationalism, and 
the rottenness which make it a curse, and 
not less heartily to praise the honest efforts 
that are made to redeem it. 

This is simply an illustration of what I 
mean by saying that the Christian news- 
paper ought to deal with all great public in- 
terests. The newspaper cannot undertake 
to dictate to the people what.they shall be 
interested in; the fact that they are deeply 
interested in anything whatever is a mat- 
ter with which it must concern itself. It 
may be necessary to show them that the 
thing which they care so much about is a 
thing unworthy of their thought; keen crit- 
icism of popular fads and social tendencies 
is one of the newspaper’s great functions. 
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The relative importance of news is also a 
great question. As a rule, the perspective 
is bad.’ Insignificant things are magnified 
and momentous things are neglected. Mr. 
Sheldon has made some suggestions along 
this line which will bear fruit. The space 
which is given to gossip and rumor and 
scandal and the disgusting details of vice 
and crime might well be greatly reduced, 
and there are thousands of bright and beau- 
tiful things which would be the best kind 
of news if the reporters were trained to look 
for them. 
Finally, it must be well understood that 
the Christian newspaper must be -thorough- 
ly interesting and ‘readable. It must stand 
up for all things right and fair; it must put 
away utterly the madness and brutality or 
partisanship; it must subordinate private 
gain to the public good; it must keep itself 
free from everything that defiles and de- 
bases; it must be manly and honorable and 
just and kind to all men, but it must not 
be goody-goody and it must be interesting. 
It ought to be the brightest, breeziest, live- 
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liest, wittiest newspaper in the commu- 
nity. Its news ought to be written by men 
who can write succinctly, vividly, entertain- 
ingly—who know too much to spread over 
a column an incident which can be far bet- 
ter told in ten lines; and who know enough 
to get color and humor into the day’s doings. 
Its editorials must be crisp, clear, pungent, 
direct and withal just and well considered. 

Such a newspaper can be made, and it 
needs no million dollars to subsidize it; it © 
will go alone. There are people enough in 
every considerable community who -would 
hail it as the harbinger of the millennium, 
and whose patronage would make it self- 
supporting. There are a few papers in this 
country which are almost Christian, now— 
so near it that I, for one, do not feel like 
finding much fault with them; and I do not 
hear that they are in danger of perishing. 
There will be more of them, I trust. 

Just one thing is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of such a newspaper. First catch your 
editor. 


Cotumesus, O. 


Pension Laws. 


By the Hon. H. Clay Evans, 


UnitTep States CoMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


HERE are not far from a million pen- 
sioners on the rolls of the United 
States. At the end of the last fiscal 

year the exact number was 991,519. There 
was a decrease in that year of 2,195. Since 
that time there has been, in the last six 
months, an increase of 1,040. The annual 
value of the roll at the close of the last fiscal 
year was $131,617,961. Tho there was a de- 
crease in the number of pensioners of some 
2,195, the annual value increased $649,496. 
This was caused by increased ratings for in- 
creased disabilities. The annual value of 
the pension roll was greater on June 30th, 
1899, than it ever had been, and the average 
annual value of each pension under the gen- 
eral laws was greater than it ever had been. 

Tho we have on the pension rolls pension- 
ers in every war in which the United States 
have been engaged from the Revolution 


down—four widows of the Revolution and 
seven daughters; one survivor and 1,998 
widows of the War of 1812; some 5,555 sur- 
vivors and widows of Indian wars, and 17,- 
379 survivors and widows of the Mexican 
war—the vast majority of this great num- 
ber of pensions spring naturally from the 
Civil War. They are allowed under two 
principal laws. First, the general law pen- 
sions a soldier for disability contracted in 
the service in line of duty. Many of the 
rates under this law are fixed. For instance, 
the loss of an arm at or near the shoulder 
is rated at $45 a month; the loss of an arm 
at or near the elbow joint, $36; below the el- 
bow joint, $30; with the same rates relative- 
ly for the leg. There are various disabili- 
ties that run up to $17 a month. Disability 
equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot rates 
at $24 a month: total disability at $80, Such 
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disability as to require the regular period- 
ical aid and attention of another person re- 


_ ceives $50 a month; and disability, such as 


to require the constant aid and attention of 
another person, $72 a month. All these rates 
are limited to disabilities contracted in the 
service in line of duty. ; The widow of a sol- 
dier dying of a disability contracted in the 
service’ in line of duty is pensioned at the 
rate of $12 per month. There are rates for 
rank: $15 for a second lieutenant; $17 for 
first lieutenant; $20 for captains; $25 for 
majors; $30 for a lieutenant-colonel and ali 
ranks above. There are corresponding rates 
for the navy. That is a brief outline of the 
general laws. 

Then, in addition, there is the act of 1890, 
which provides a pension for soldiers, who, 
by reason of disability, are unable to earn 
a living by manual labor; the disabilities 
are not limited to those contracted in the 
service. The lowest pension under this-act 
is $6 a month, and the highest $12. There are 
over 160,000 pensioned at the maximum of 
$12, indicating that they are totally disabled 
for the performance of manual labor. Some 
420,000 invalids are pensioned under this 
‘law. The widow under this act gets $8 per 
month, conditioned upon the fact that she 
has no other means of support than her 
daily labor, and was married to the soldier 
prior to June 27th, 1890. Under the other 
law it makes no difference how wealthy she 
may be, if her husband died of disability 
contracted in the service, she is pensioned 
without regard to her financial condition. 
Under each law the widow is entitled to 
two dollars per month additional pension for 
each child under sixteen years of age. The 
act of 1890 requires that a widow shall be 
without other means of support than her 
daily ‘labor. The Secretary ruled that un- 
less a widow’s income exceeded what her 
pension would be under the law, she might 
be deemed without other means of support 
than ‘her daily labor, thus giving ‘her a pen- 
sionable status. It will be seen that in- 
equalities would arise from a strict inter- 
pretation of the law. For instance, a widow 
might have $75 a year income in which case 
it would be better for her to give it away, 
for then she could get $96. It is proposed 
‘now to amend the law so as to provide that 


a widow may receive an income of $250, an 
then have a pensionable status. ao 
Another change which it is very desirable 
to make is in relation to the date at which 
pensions commence. Under existing laws 
the pensions of soldiers or sailors whose ap- 
plications have been filed since July 1st, 
1880, or thereafter, commence at the date of 
filing the declaration in the Bureau. This 
same provision of law applied to claims of 
widows; but the,act of June 7th, 1888, re- 
moved all limitations as to the date of filing 
in widows’ claims and made their pensions 
commence from the date of death of the hus- 
band. I have in two annual reports called 
attention to what seems to me to be the in- 
consistency of this law—namely, that it is 
not just to grant “rrears of pensions to 
widows, while the soldier or sailor who ren- 
dered the service is held down to the date 
of filing his application. If a soldier was 
killed in any battle or lost and afterward 
proven to be dead, a widow can claim a pen- 
sion clear back, running it may be even to 
1861, and the Government has no chance to 
disprove. I have always argued that a pen- 
sion was to aid or mitigate a present con- 
dition, and was not to be hoarded and stored 
up and transmitted to heirs. There are 
many cases in which a widow did not apply 
at all during her widowhood; but, after she 
remarries, she applies for the pension back 
to the date of the death of her soldier hus- 
band, and sometimes three or four thousand 
dollars goes to the benefit of the second hus- 
band. If the widow needed it, she should 
have taken it when she was a widow. There 
are cases where the pension has not been 
filed until the heirs filed it. Here is a case 
where a woman married in 1864. Her hus- 
band died in 1865, less than five months 
thereafter. After the act of 1890 was passed 
the mother of the soldier applied as a de- 
pendent mother, ‘and she was pensioned as 
such. The wife stated that she did not 
make her rights ‘known ‘because she was 
afraid of his mother, and ‘so allowed her to 
have the dependent mother’s pension. Hav- 
ing remarried in 1876, some ten years after 
the death of her first husband, and her sec- 
end husband being still alive, she claims a 
persion for those eleven years. Thirty-five 
years had elapsed since her first husband - 








died, and the Government cannot find a wit- 
ness to disprove, and therefore this claim, 
carrying between ten and eleven hundred 
dollars, is valid, 

Another case is that of a soldier, who was 
born in 1820; married in 1847, his first wife 
died in 1870; he was divorced from his sec- 
ond wife in 1881; was divorced froin his 
third wife in 1891; was divorced from his 
fourth’ wife in 1893; married again Decem- 
ber 28th, 1896, and died January 11th, 1897. 
Thus his fifth marriage lasted but fourteen 
days. His widow now claims a pension as 
a soldier’s widow, and is entitled under the 
law. She will receive $8 a month. It is not 
difficult to calculate how much the Govern- 

ment will have to pay at the rate of $8 a 
month for that marriage*of fourteen days, if 
_ the woman lives as long as her husband did, 
being only 17 years of age. 

One result of the present law ‘is the filing 
of a large number of fraudulent claims. 
There are pazties who make a regular busi- 
ness of filing them. Many soldiers have died 
in the service, leaving no one who' is en- 
titled to pension; the records of national 
cemeteries are searched to find them; and 
women are induced to put in claims as 
widows of such deceased soldiers. It is 
very difficult for the Bureau to disprove a 
marriage said to have occurred thirty or 
forty years ago. Not long since we sent a 
number of people to the penitentiary for 
making fraudulent claims. Among those con- 
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HE holy war waged but a few weeks 
ago in Washington has been raging 
in Boston. The State House has been 

the stage of one of the most memorable 
scenes enacted there for years. The commit- 
tee room was packed—ladies on the settees, 
men standing, a crowd through which one 
could not force entrance, jammed in the 
doorway. At every hearing the excitement 


has waxed.’ Harvard College flung herself 
hotly into the fight, and Boston, which al- 
ways runs where Harvard goes, poured in to 
see the fray. 
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victed was a woman about ninety years old. 
She had been: drawing a pension for about 
thirty-five years to which she was not en- 
titled. As a result of this law she had been 
persuaded to file a claim purporting to be 
the widow ‘of one Andrew Jackson, when 
really she was the wife of another man. A 
pension was allowed her, the first instalment 
of which covered some twenty-five years, 
and continued to draw ,it from that time 
until the fraud was discovered. A flagrant 
case was detected during the last year. ‘The 
claim of an alleged widow, which, if granted, 
would have amounted to over $4,000, passed 
the ordeal of a special examination and a 
certificate was about to be issued to her. 
For additional security the case was com- 
mitted to another special examiner who ex- 
posed the fraudulent character of the claim - 
and secured the woman’s confession, show- 
ing that she was induced to apply by parties 
who were making a business of filing fraud- 
ulent claims under the operation of the act 
of June 7th, 1888. 

These and other facts show that a pension 
ought not to go back of the-date upon which 
it is filed. If it is not worth filing it is not 
worth having. I have, therefore, urged the ~ 
repeal of what I consider a bad law, which 
encourages crime and makes it difficult for 
the Bureau to protect the interests of the 
Government and the honor and integrity of 
the pension roll. 


Wasuincron, D. C.° 





Inquisition. 
Stuart Phelps. 


In a word, the story was this: A mild lit- 
tle petition to put vivisection under legal re- 
strictions—a petition headed by a well-known 
literary name, and handled by the society 
which deals with this inevitable reform, 
came before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts. It jis likely to go the way of most 
petitions managed by profesional philanthro- 
pists. The well-known obduracy of legis- 
lators to the appeals of organizations de- 
‘voted to one noble cause appeared early and 
often in the debate. To be frank, the peti- 
tion might have had, but had not, the sup- 
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port of certain fotces and influences which 
it obviously lacked. It went into the con- 
test short-handed. Probably no one was 
more conscious of this than the petitioners 
themselves; and, assuming that they had 
done their best under the circumstances, it 
occurred to us at the eleventh hour to do 
ours to help them. 

The petition had probably come to our 
notice, but not to our consciousness, till the 
evening before the first hearing. 

“T’m ashamed of ourselves,” I said, con- 
tritely. “It is too late now to do a thing.” 

“It’s not too late,” was the answer through 
set teeth. ‘A man can always show his 
colors, if he can’t save the cause.” r 

So we went. We did not save the cause. 
Nobody expects that the cause will be saved 
this time. But it is something to carry the 
colors, even in retreat. And the retreat is 
but a momentary incident. It does not mean 
defeat. One might call it a detour in a long 
campaign. 

The bill is but a patched and poor ex- 
pedient. It allows so much, and restricts so 
little, in the way of animal torture, that I 
felt half ashamed to lift a hand to help it. 
Many men of dogmatic convictions refused 
to do so. The abolitionists and the prohibi- 
tionists of the cause—among whose ranks we 
are proud to be numbered—in many cases 
scorned the compromise. So did the old 
Abolitionists of the slavery days, some of 
whose descendants are among the men smit- 
ten with this obstinacy which, whether one 
share it or not, one can but acknowledge 
noble. 

Less obdurate, or less noble, call it as 
you _ will, we preferred to do the possible 
toward alleviating the sufferings of our 
“gentle fellow-creatures,”’ rather than to 
wait upon the impossible in the form of 
downright relief or rescue. It fell to my lot 
to suggest that nothing equal to the torture 
endured by dumb things in our vivisecting 
rooms had been tolerated by civilization since 
the days of the Most Holy Inquisition, and 
I stand by the words. 

Our forces, as I said, were not full. That 
committee room may yet know a day when 
“the voiceless’? of that occasion shall be- 
come the vocal of another; when the powers 
that legislators must respect shall gather 


‘into rank and éxpiessiofi.. Harvard College 


does not monopolize all the intellect, posi- 
tion, culture, influence, or moral weight of 
the State. Boston is at her feet; one might 
say, under them. But Massachusetts is an- 
other matter. And Massachusetts will yet 
be heard from in this -thing. 

For the moment Harvard had it all her 
own way. She turned out in a force: which 
was astounding when one appreciated the 
cause for which it was levied and the imper- 
fect defenses against which it was arrayed. 

The medical faculty glanced at us with 
dark faces. Medical students lined the walls.. 
The vivisectors were there in person. The 
president of the University did not spare his: 
distinguished presence. The air was sur-: 
charged. When a well-equipped and fearless: 
young speaker got upon his feet and poured! 
out but a fragment of the scorching facts: 
with which the educated opponents of vivi-. 
section «are familiar, the faces of certain 
physiologists went white with that kind of’ 
subjective resentment which so often mars: 
the objectivity of moral reforms. The lines: 
are drawn taut. Banquets divert themselves: 
with the subject. The clubs of Boston are: 
busy with the theme. Men, last week: 
friends, are this week foes. This moderate,. 
one might say timid, bill has drawn out fight: 
enough and fierceness enough to have car- 
ried a great national movement. 

“This is but the beginning,” urge the pro- 
fessors. ‘The eighty-four anti-vivisectiom 
societies of thé world mean to abolish vivi-- 
section in the end if they can.” 

Of course they do. Who denies it ? 

When it, comes to such.a.pass, there is me 
use in mincing words, perhaps, and I do not 
hesitate to say that nothing hurt the cause 
of vivisection so much, before that commit- 
tee, as the arrogance of its friends. 

“TI came here intending to vote against 
the bill,” said one representative, “ but, since 
I’ve heard this talk, ’'ve made up my mind 
to vote for it.” 

“The insolence of physiological science ” 
was exhibited to an extent and in a form 
such as I never happened to witness before. 
Manner, matter, tone, expression, every- 
thing went with the high hand. The counsel 
for the petitioners was taunted with his 
ignorance of medical science. Professional 














“feputations ‘which could have swallowed 
those of any physician in that committee 
room and not known that they had “ taken 
anything” were disposed of with a scoff. 
The published opinions of anti-vivisectionists 
of world-wide renown were flouted with an 
arrogance against which it is difficult to 
reason. The spirit which assumes, ‘“ Who- 
ever differs from me is, for that reason, my 
inferior,” is never easy to meet judicially, 
and is usually better left to work out its. own 
destruction. 

We who were there to try to reduce the 
torments of lost dogs and stray pets were 
flatly called criminal by scientific lips. The 
facts brought out by these hearings, however 
adroitly explained away, were shocking 
enough. A professor, hard pressed in cross- 
examination, being asked about the process 
of freezing live animals to death, admitted, 
in my hearing, that it was sometimes neces- 
sary to experiment “at a reduced tempera- 
ture.” He conceded (let me be just) that he 
would draw the line at boiling. 

When a young physiologist, being asked 
about a certain experiment, so horrifying to 
a humane sensibility that I cannot. describe 
it here, serenely replied, “ Sir, you are read- 
ing now the report of one of my own ex- 
periments,” a shudder ran through the 
room. “The guinea-pig,” he added, coldly, 
“ probably did not suffer.” 

I have always said that I would never 
take the hand of a vivisector, if I knew it. 
When one, with a face in whose every line 
his cruel life had carved its repellent mark, 
passed near the chair in which I sat, his 
very proximity was so repulsive that I found 
it hard to keep back the “ God forgive him!” 
which came surging to my lips. 

Then the President of the University, sub- 
poenaed by his own faculty, took the stand 
in person, and the audience listened with the 
respect which is his due. He began by say- 
ing, flatly, ‘I am not able to put any limita- 
tion on the amount of suffering which ani- 
mals may be called upon to undergo to 
Save one baby”—a sufficiently shocking 
statement in itself. He proceeded without 
compunction to a worse. I cannot be sure 
that the natural interpretation of his lan- 
guage is the one that the speaker would 
give to it. But I am sure that he cannot 
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blame any of us for taking the natural inter- 
pretation. 

Who would have credited the fact, if it, 
were not recorded, that the president of 
Harvard University should deliberately de- 
fend animal vivisection on the avowed 
ground that, if it were restricted, we must 
have human vivisection? In other words: 
Gentlemen, leave us alone. We must carve 
live dogs, and torture guinea-pigs and rab- 
bits, undisturbed, uninspected, unregulated 
by statute. If the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts does not permit the unrestricted 
experimentation on animals in the cause of 
science, and for what we are pleased to term 
the benefit of humanity—then the torture 
of human beings will come next. Science 
must have something to experiment on, and 
will take what it can get. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts! What 
reply wiil you offer to a threat like this? 

Let us be fair. No one can suppose for an 
instant that President Eliot would lend his 
honored name to scientific murder, or that 
he would own to this translation of his lan- 
guage. But the distinguished college officer 
wus nearer the truth than he intended to be 
when his unfortunate words fell from his 
lips. Human vivisection not only may enter 
this country, but it has entered the country. 
Behind the scenes this fact is well known. 

No student of the subject can deny its dark 
details. In America, as on the Continent, 
animal vivisection is but the first step to 
the human torture, for which it logically 
prepares the mind, the hand and the heart 
of the experimenter. 

But this terrible topic cannot be treated 
in the compass of a column. A paper which 
does not assume to be an argument, but 
only the report of an incident, must accept 
its limitations, and do so cheerfully. For 
the end is not yet; and the smoke of the 
battle begun on Beacon Hill the other day 
will ‘not clear away till physiologists shall 


-be compelled to respect the laws of human- 


ity and the power of the State, as the rest 
of us are; until these torture-chambers (for 
whose small, dumb victims we plead) are 
thrown open to the light, and their worst 
secrets revealed to the great heart and good 
sense of the people. 


Newton Center, Mass, 












A Defense: of Vivisection. 


By John Madden, M.D., 


PRoFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MILWAUKEE MeEDIcAL COLLEGE. 


F it were possible to induce the avc “age 
| tender hearted anti-vivisectionist to put 
aside his prejudices, to wipe out at once 
from his memory all the false conceptions 
and notions on the subject of vivisection 
which he has undoubtedly received at second 
hand, he would learn two things: First, 
that the lives of countless thousands of hu- 
man beings are dependent upon vivisection 
for their salvation, and second, that the 
great mass of experimentation upon living 
animals is attended by comparatively little 
suffering. 

As to the first proposition he would learn 
that nearly all the valuable knowledge pos- 
sessed by the medical world, that knowledge 
by which physicians are enabled to save 
valuable human lives, has been obtained in 
this way and could be obtained in no other 
way. Take, for instance, all those experi- 
ments upon the brain carried out for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the localization of 
function. It is probable that those were at- 
tended by more pain to the lower animals 
than any other group of experiments; but, 
as a result of those experiments, the whole 
surface of the brain has been accurately 
mapped out, so accurately that a tumor, an 
abscess, pressure by blood clot, or any other 
‘Wférmsof cerebral disturbance from the pres- 
‘ence of a foreign body is at once located 
and surgical procedure at once instituted for 
its removal. Let us suppose that our critic’s 
wife or child should be the unfortunate vic- 
tim of this sort of disease in any of its forms, 
would he not willingly sacrifice his best loved 
pet dog to the end that his wife or child 
might live ? 

Let us think for a moment of.another great 


department of scientific investigation, that 


which is seeking to unlock the secret of im- 
munization. It is now well known to physi- 
cians that in all self-limited diseases a sub- 
stance is produced in the blood of the af- 
flicted animal which will cure the disease. 
This first led to the discovery of a cure for 
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rabies, for that greatest of all scourges tu 
children, diphtheria, for erysipelas, for te- 
tanus, for the bubonic plague, and for other 
diseases. In the case of diphtheria alone, 
since the early spring of 1894 the antitoxin 
of Behring and Roux has been instrumental 
in saving tens of thousands of valuable hu- 
man lives, and many a fond mother of to- 
day contemplates with pride the develop- 
ment of a loved son or daughter, who, but 
for this very antitoxin, would now be in the 
grave and the home rendered desolate and 
silent. Ask any intelligent physician how 
great was the annual loss of life from diph- 
theria in our country before the introduction 
of antitoxin. Let him tell you this and also 
tell you that antitoxin has certainly reduced 


-the mortality from diphtheria fifty per cent. 


Now multiply this number by six, or say by 
five, aHowing one year for the general intro- 
duction of the remedy. Then determine, if you 
can, how many dogs’ lives and how much 
dogs’ suffering it would take to equal the 
lives saved and sufferings prevented in our 


_children by this mode of treatment, which 


is made possible only by experimentation 
upon the lower animals. 

As to the second proposition, it is difficult 
to understand the mental attitude of the ex- 
cited anti-vivisectionist toward the experi- 
mental physiologist. He is to such a one a 
fiend incarnate who revels in the sufferings 
he is able to cause the unfortunate dog (they 
apparently think all experimentation is car; 
ried out upon the dog); he is utterly devoid 
of all human feeling, and wails and shrieks 
and howls of tortured dogs are to him as 
music of the spheres. What libelous non- 
sense. Is it possible that‘any reasonable, in- 
telligent human being can believe such stuff? 
The writer was at one time a pupil of one 
of America’s best known physiologists, one 
who, by the way, has been made a special 
target for envenomed shafts of the hysterical 
anti-vivisectionists. He was and is the kind- 
est, gentlest and most considerate of men. 
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The subjects of his experiments were nursed 
and cared for with the Same consideration 
which is bestowed upon the patients of a 
well regulated hospital. Whenever it was 
necessary to wound an animal, the pain 
which the wound would produce was re- 
lieved by the use of narcotics, and whenever 
the functions of any of the viscera were to 
be demonstrated, the animal was first chloro- 
formed and not permitted to regain sensi- 
bility. And this great man’s methods were 
by no means unique. These were the same 
as those of others which have been observed 
by the writer. That certain investigations 
cannot be carried out without causing more 
or less pain is not to be denied, but the 
amount of suffering thus caused is not one 
hundredth part as great- as represented by 
those who seek to prevent further physiolog- 
ical invéstigation. That the average anti- 
vivisectionists are profoundly ignorant of the 
functions of the nervous system is evidenced 
by many statements sent out by them. The 
. writer has known one of those to rave over 
the apparent painful writhings of a horse 
whose spinal cord was stimulated for the 
purpose of studying certain muscle phenom- 
ena when the cord had been first completely 
severed and the animal thereby rendered in- 
eapable of feeling any pain in the parts 
stimulated. , 

Certain physicians have put themselves on 
record as being opposed to experimentation 
upon live animals. Show me one such and 
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I will show you an unsafe man for great 
emergencies—a man whose “system” of 
medicine is not based upon medicine as an 
experimental science. The late Mr. Lawson 
Tait is nearly always mentioned by the anti- 
vivisectionist with approval. Mr. Tait’s ec- 


: centricities are’ well known to medical men. 


He would “ prefer to die rather than save 
himself at the cost of pain produced by vivi- 
section.” This is one of Mr. Tait’s well 
known extravagancies. As a matter of fact 
he availed himself every day of the knowl- 
edge obtained in this way for his patients. 
The writer is well acquainted with the 
Senate bill “To Regulate Vivisection in the 
District of Columbia.” He is opposed to its 
passage. He is unalterably opposed to’ any 
interference in any way in the matter of 
scientific investigation by a few impulsive 
men and women, who would better devote 
their attention to the legitimate channels of 
relieving human suffering and misery, of 
which, God knows, there is enough. The 
humane, educated lover of truth 
who is spending his life in the cause of hu- 
manity needs no watching nor prompting 
by these few excitable people, who do not 
understand the work he is doing, who are in-' 
capable of grasping a scientific demonstra- 
tion, and who would rather, apparently, pre- 
serve the life of a few worthless dogs and 
other animals than see humanity made se- 
cure against the invasion of a deadly disease. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


‘ 


sincere, 


Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HAVE praised more than once ip the col- 
| ums of THE INDEPENDENT the patience 
and the forbearance with which the 
British public in general bore up against the 
long series of disasters which befell the sol- 
diers of the Queen in the South African cam- 


paign. The patience and forbearance were 
all the more remarkable and all the more 
to be praised because the British public is 
not much used to disaster in the field of war. 
and there was only too much reason to be- 
lieve In this case that the disasters were 


caused by the shortcomings and the mis- 
management of the War Office here at home. 
If anything like the same series of events 
had occurred to a French army in a foreign 
campaign the streets of Paris would have 
probably been filled by excited crowds mak- 
ing furious demonstrations against the heads 
of the government, the cries of “we are 
betrayed” would have echoed through the 
land, and some of the newspapers would 
have been sure to accuse leading generals 
in the campaign of having sold the victory 
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to the enemy. Nothing of the kind was 
known here. There were no popular demon- 


strations against the Government, and al- 


tho some of the generals in South Africa 
did at one time appear to have rather mud- 
dled matters, there was not the slightest sug- 
gestion on the part of the press or public 
that every officer and soldier had not done 
his duty according to-his abilities and his op- 
portunities.. Now that Lord Roberts’s ap- 
pearance in the field as Commander-in-Chief 
has changed the whole aspect of the cam- 
‘paign, I feel compelled to say that the Brit- 


ish press and public have not shown as much - 


moderation and forbearance in success as in 
delay and in disaster. The press and the 
public seem for the time to have lost their 
heads in the sudden, change of fortunes. 
The raptures and exultations which have 
been indulged in over the relief of Ladysmith 
and the surrender of Cronje would have 
been extravagant and hysterical if they had 
been used to celebrate the defeat of another 
Napoleon, whom, indeed, Cronje is to suc- 
ceed at St. Helena. Everybody who had 
known anything about the career of Lord 
Roberts might have known that the moment 
he appeared in the field the fortunes of the 
war would turn, and in any case the triumph 
of the enormous English army over the 
forces of the two little Republics could only 
be a question of time, even if no commander 
as capable as Lord Roberts had been at 
hand to carry on the war. Yet to hear the 
talk and read the newspapers of every day 
might make an ignorant stranger fancy that 
England had never won a battle before or 
had never sent a capable general into the 
field. 

The popular enthusiasm has found one out- 
let for its relief here and there in the break- 
ing up of meetings convened by independent 
and thoroughly patriotic Englishmen for the 
purpose of recommending a generous and 
far-seeing policy in the final arrangements 
for peace. A meeting called for this purpose 
at Exeter Hall and called only by invitations 
addressed to sympathizers and not with any 
object of public agitation was made the 
scene of a riot the other night in which only 
the forcible intervention of a powerful body 
of police secured the advocates of peace from 
having their skulls broken. In some of the 
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provincial towns there have been positive 
riots arising out of the same cause. The 
windows of peace-loving inhabitants and of 
public halls where peace meetings were sup- 
posed to be going on have been smashed, 
the police have been overpowered, and it 
needed the calling out of strong bodies of 
military to save the lives of the miscreants 
who expressed a hope that some leniency 
might be shown in the final dealing with 
the two South African Republics. 

Now I have told the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT again and again that ameng ‘the 
Englishmen who disapproved of the war in 
the first instance and who are pleading for a 
liberal policy of peace now are some of the 
most distinguished, the most enlightened and 
the most patriotic men of their time. A list 
of their names would satisfy the inhabitants 
of every civilized country in the world that 
they are men whose counsels would count 
for something or, at least, ought to count 


‘for something, at any Crisis of their coun- 


try’s history during their time. But I am 
afraid these men would not find it very 
judicious or even very safe to summon a 
public meeting for the expression: of their 
views on this particular subject just, at pres- 
ent. This, too, will pass away, to quote 
the admonition which, as we have all read, 
used to be sounded in the ears of the Eastern 
conqueror in days gone by. This sudden 
outburst of amazement and passion at the 
news of unexpected victories will no doubt 
pass away before very long and the English 
public will return to that condition of com- 
posure which French writers of a former day 
used to describe as “ flem Britannique.” The 
leadets of the present government, and es- 
pecially Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, are not men likely to encourage the 
uprising of tempestuous emotion when af- 
fairs of State have to be dealt with. For 
the present, however, there is neither time 
nor thought for anything but the fact that 
English artnies have won battles and that the 
War Office has found a capable Commander- 
in-Chief. 

“Kings in Exile” is the title of the hu- 
morous poem in the number of Punch just 
published, and it is supposed to be a sympa- 
thetic appeal from Sir William Harcourt to 
Lord Rosebery. Both, it will be understood, 
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“are assumed to be Kings in Exile just now. 
Lord Rosebery some time ago retired from 
the leadership of the Liberal party, and Sir 
William Harcourt mere lately retired from 
the leadership of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, and the idea of the moment is 
that the recent victories in the South African 
campaign will give Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment a fresh lease of office and that Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William MHarcourt are 
therefore doomed to be “ Kings in Exile” all 
the longer. The poem concludes with the 
lines: 

“For tho before the present plight 
We two were not exactly twin, 
Common disgust should knit us tight, 
And equal exile make us kin.” 
The little poem is very cleverly done and 
the writer contrives to make Sir William 
Harcourt speak as if his lot and that of Lord 
Rosebery were cast in together. Which the 
outer public and the writer of the verses 
alike assume to be not exactly the case. 
Most political observers can see a great dif- 
ference between the conditions of Lord Rose- 
bery’s exile and those which attach to the 
exile of Sir William Harcourt. Lord Rose- 
bery is an imperialist, as the phrase goes, 
and, therefore, the success of the war in 
South Africa makes for him as well as for 
the Conservative government, and it is quite 
on the cards that there may be a strong 
government formed one day by a coalition 
of Liberal Imperialists and Conservative Im- 
perialists, leaving the followers of the late 
Mr. Gladstone out in the cold altogether. 
Sir William Harcourt is not an Imperialist 
and some time will have to elapse before the 
reaction against the war fever sets in, and 
in the meantime Sir William Harcourt is 
getting.on in years—he is now nearly 73— 
and it seems only too probable that he is 
destined to remain a “ King in Bxile.” Lord 
Rosebery is still comparatively a young man 
as age is reckoned in English political life; 
at least he is twenty years younger than Sir 
Wiiliam Harcourt, and it may be safely as- 
sumed that he will one day be at the head 
of a Liberal Ministry once again when the 
present divisions in the Liberal party are 
effaced or covered up. 
Among the books most recently published 
here is one which I think is sure to find 
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many readers in the United States: It is 
entitled “ Passages in a Wandering Life,” 
and is the autobiography of Thomas Arnold, 
second son of the famous Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, brother of the late Matthew Arnold 
and father of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Thomas 
Arnold is now in his 77th year and was 
only one year younger than his more famous 
brother Matthew. Every reader of this book 
will admire the fresh and vigorous vitality 
which shows itself all through its pages. 
Thomas Arnold keeps alive his keen interest 
in all the events and the movements of the 
present day, and only a few weeks ago I 
received a letter from him which showed 
how deeply he was concerned about the ques- 
tions regarding the ultimate settlement of: 
the Filipinos by the United States. Matthew 
Arnold I knew very well and am proud-of 
having known him, as everybody must be 
who had such a chance. I remember well 
that on one of my lecturing tours through the 
United States I was decided as to my chance 
of an agency through the advice of Matthew 
Arnold, who had some time before made 
his first and last experiment of the kind. 
I was accompanied in my tour by one of the 
officials of the agency, who acted as, my 
secretary, and had done the same work not- 
long before for Matthew Arnold, about 
whom he used to tell some genial and de- 
lightful anecdotes. Thomas Arnold’s memo- 
ries go back as. far as Wordsworth and 
Southey, and he must have met most people 
worth meeting during his long life and his 
many wanderings. Americans who have 
visited England will be likely to read with 
intense interest all that is said in these pages 
of Dean Stanley, whose home under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey was a center 
of hospitality to so many of your people and 
beneath whose roof one met so many men 
and women to meet whom it would have 
been well worth while to cross and recross 
many an ocean. I do not know that there 
is any man now who fills quite the same 
place in London society which Dean Stanley 
used to fill with so much kindly grace up to 
the time of his death. . 

After the war itself and the entry of Lord 
Roberts into the capital of the Orange Free 
State, no subject is more talked about here 
than the resolve of the Queen to pay a visit 
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to Ireland and the announcement made by 
the War Office that all Irish soldiers are at 
liberty henceforward to wear the shamrock, 
the national emblem; on St. Patrick’s Day, 
the national festival. Up to this time it was 
always counted a ‘breach of military dis- 
cipline for a soldier in the ranks thus to 
adorn himself on Patrick’s Day, and punish- 
ment was commonly awarded for the sup- 
posed offense, and the question was raised 
many times by Irish Nationalist members 
in the House of Commons, without any satis- 
faction thus far to the feelings of their coun- 
trymen. The present order is issued no 
‘ deubt in recognition of the splendid services 
rendered by Irish regiments in the South 
African campaign. When I heard of the 


order thus given at last for permission to | 


wear. the shamrock a passage in Walter 
Scott’s “Old Mortality ”’ came up suddenly 
and oddly in my mind. In the novel Graham 
of Claverhouse the famous Bonnie Dundee 
is engaged at the head of his force in a 
fierce and perilous struggle against an army 
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of the Covenanters. He wants to have a 
particularly dangerous mission promptly and 
faithfully executed at all risks, and he sum- 
mons to his side a certain brave and bril- 
liant Sergeant Bothwell, who has not hither- 
to been favored with much notice from his 
commander. ‘“ Bothwell,” says Claverhouse, 
“thou art a quick and a daring fellow.” 
* Aye,” says Bothwell in his own mind, 
“you can think of that in a moment like 
this.”” I leave my intelligent readers to find 
the application for themselves. In the mean- 
time I hope and believe that Queen Victoria 
will find not only a respectful but a genial 
and cordial welcome from her Nationalist 
subjects in Ireland. No Irishman can make it 
a cause of blame to her that the national 
sentiments of the vast majority of Irishmen 
have not hitherto been recognized more fully 
by English governments, and the Queen has: 
the unquestioned honor of being not only a 
model wife and mother, but also the first 
reaily constitutional sovereign who ever oc- 
cupied the throne of this Empire. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Under Contract. 
By Imogen Clark. 


Jennifer. In the matter of skill any 
contractor in town could furnish a 
dozen more competent workmen than he, 
but you might search the world over and 
not find one to surpass him in faithfulness. 
That was Forsythe’s verdict, and he had 
known and employed him for twenty years. 
He never spoke unless addressed, and then 
in the fewest words; his silence, however, 
made him no enemies. Such is the inherent 
curtesy of men of Jennifer’s easte that his 
fellows left him to his own pursuits, rec- 
ognizing that some sorrow beyond their 
knowledge hedged him. round. He was sim- 
ply a craftsman, among them but not of 
them. He had no friends anywhere. 

Still, when word came to the office that 
old Squire Hallet wanted a competent man 
to do some wood-carving in the room he had 
just added to his library, the contractor’s de- 
cision settled immediately upon Jennifer. 


eee was nothing remarkable about 


Mason was more expert, he knew, but his 
career, like the sun, had its black spots, while 
the other, if slower, was free from any glar- 
ing faults of misconduct. He sought. out 
his subordinate and gave him the necessary 
directions. To his surprise Jennifer de- 
murred. It was the first time on record. 
Hitherto his dealings with this particular 
workman had been like the centurion’s mode 
of command in Holy Writ. He stopped to 
parley. ; 

“Come, come, Squire Hallet’s house is 
one of the show-places in-the kingdom, and 
this addition is to be finished in the old: 
spirit and carved right there on the -spot.. 
Those are the orders. I should think you'd | 
appreciate the favor I’m showing you. The 
West country is beautiful now, and the 
work's easy—some carving on the mantel 
and a few supports—it’s just in your line.” 

* There’s Mason, sir, he’s twice as quick 
and twice as good as I be.” 
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“'hat’s for me to decide, and, if what you 


say is true, then his place is here, for this is 
the most important work. I wouldn’t let you 
go to any one else but old Hallet, and only 
to him because his is a show-place. I’d 
give up the job in any other case, but I don’t 
mean Saunders shall get it. Go you must. 
What’s your objection ?” 

“TI can’t abear the country anyways, sir. 
Seems as if I’d be homesick for the city an’ 
not able to work——” 

“ Stuff, man! I -won’t have such nonsense 
as homesickness for Bow Bells interfere 
with this job. I didn’t think you were the 
sort—and at your age, too—to care for the 
pleasures of this wicked town. Lord—Lord, 
what a disappointing thing human nature 
is.” ; 

Jennifer. did not speak. 

“It’s some trumped up excuse,” Forsythe 
went on, irritably, “there wasn’t a word 
about homesickness when you worked in 
the Highlands, and that’s a God forsaken 
place past a doubt. I’ve decided upon you, 
because the Squire wants a reliable man, 
and Mascon would be playing high jinks gen- 
erally—you know that as well as I. You’d 
have your room at the porter’s lodge and 
plenty of time to yourself. See here, Jenni- 
fer, you’ve got to go, or quit my employ.” 

There was a moment of hesitation on the 
workman’s part, during which the con- 
tractor eyed him angrily, then he gathered 
his tools clumsily together. 

“T’ll go,” he said, almost humbly, ‘‘ I don’t 
doubt I can put up wi’ not likin’ the country; 
’tis just foolishness on my part, sir; I grow 
cranky as I grow older.” 

Forsythe was at least’ right in saying that 
Jennifer would cause no trouble. The new 
room was in a wing by itself, and the noise 
of his tools was hardly distinguishable above 
the happy summer sounds without. The 
people of his own class had little to do with 
him, while to his employer and his family, 
aside from the interest they took in his 
work, one of the roses that grew beneath 
his skillful fingers had more life than he, 
and certainly, if beauty is an excuse for be- 
ing, more real reason for living. 

There was only one person who regarded 
him differently. The Squire’s little grand- 
daughter, who, being on a visit to her grand- 
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parents, discovered the old workman before 
she had been twenty-four hours in the house. 
It was during the second week of Jennifer’s 
stay, and, the novelty of his work having 
worn off, he had few interruptions. She 
came upon him so noiselessly that he was not 
aware of her presence until she spoke. 

“Man,” she said, clearly, “ what are you 
making up there ?” : 

He looked down at the small figure, at the 
eager, upturned face and a smile grew in his 
eyes, but his voice trembled. 

“ Just roses, missy.” 

“ Are you God then ? Nurse says he makes 
the roses. I thought—somehow—he was dif- 
ferent.” 

Jennifer shifted his position awkwardly 
and hastened to explain. He was just a man 
like—like the gardener yonder, and he made 
roses with his knife and carved the col- 
umns. It was his trade—some people built 
houses, he came after and helped to make 
them pretty inside. The simple explanation 
took some minutes to deliver, and the 
speaker was obliged to pause and mop his 
brow several times, but his words had a 
happy ‘effect. The child’s face lost its per- 
plexity. 

“Help me up,” she commanded, “I want 
to see them quite close.” 

Jennifer stumbled down from the scaffold- 
ing and put out his arms, the next moment 
they fell at his sides. 

‘“* —ain’t—-fit——”’ he stammered. 

“ Why, it’s just the ordinariest frock, and 
not very clean. See, here’s a grass stain, 
and here—and this is jam, but I don’t care. 
Hurry, please.” 

Thus admonished he gathered the little fig- 
ure up gingerly, trembling under the touch 
of the small hands, and mounted to his for- 
mer place, the shining ecstatic eyes on a 
level with his dim ones, her quick breath 
beating on his face. He held her close, mak- 


_ing room at his side for her to sit and keep- 


ing his arm still about: her. 
his work in silence. 

“T like God’s way best,” she declared after 
a moment; “but yours is pretty good, only 
there’s no smell, and ’tain’t prexactly the 
right color. I never saw an out-door rose 
like that, did you ?” ‘ 

Her attention at this point was transferred 


She inspected 
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to himself, and she studied his face with the 
same scrutiny she had bestowed upon his 
handiwork. He watched her half fearfully, 
a dull color burning in his wrinkled cheeks 
under her glance, and the arm which held 
her trembled, but as she settled back against 
it more comfortably something glistened in 
his eyes. He closed: them quickly, then 
opened them blinking down at the tangle of 
warm brown hair against his shoulder. 

“Go on,” she said, peremptorily, “let me 
see you do it, let me—ah ! please—let me do 
one teenty-weenty bit myself.” 

He put the tool in her hand, and closed 
his own above it, guiding it dexterously 
while she filled the air with shrieks of de- 
light. After a few minutes, her fingers be- 
coming cramped, she gladly relinquished 
the tool, but she could not be persuaded to 
get down. She wanted to watch him, be- 
sides—she insisted—it was like playing you 
were up in heaven; she would stay where 
she was. 

He did not try to shake her decision by 
any of those specious arguments which age 
so often employs toward childhood. For his 
own part he was glad to have her by him. 
Why shouldn’t she stay ? he asked him- 
self. He could easily make up for lost time 
when she was gone. Why shouldn’t he en- 
joy this little gleam of sun—this flash of 
summer—when his own life was so cold and 
bleak ? It would not be for. long. The 
warmth of the small body pressing close at 
his side, the touch of the dimpled hands, 
the sound of the shrill voice—what could he 
ask for better? Heaven, or playing at 
heaven as she had said, that was what it 
was like to him. 

Once a tiny human life had come in con- 
tact with his own; the child had lived just 
long enough to stammer sweet, absurd 
words, to laugh and be adorable, then he 
had gone on alone and in darkness for the 
rest of the years. But the pressure of the 
baby fingers was unforgetable ! 

His companion recalled his attention to 
the present; under her direction he made a 
pretense of working. She kept her hands 
clasped over his left arm, as he bade her, 
leaning breathlessly near him while he bent 
over his carving; occasionally her eyes 
wandered to his face. 
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“Tell me a story,” she demanded at last, 
with the insatiable greed of childhood. 

“T don’t know none, Missy?” :«: 

“ They all say that, then they do it. Gaffer 
says that’s what old men are for any way, to 
tell stories to us little people. Please do. 
Only not about when you was little. I hate 
boy stories. I’d like to be a boy, but I wasn’t 
asked—the angels just left a girl baby and 
that was me. So I won’t Kear any but girl 
stories, and please make ’em brave and not 
afraid. of the dark or—— Go on.” 

Jennifer rubbed his chin, reflectively. 

“T don’t know naught ’bout children, 
Missy,” he admitted, desperately; “I’m 
an ole man, an’ it’s a longish ways back to 
when I was young, some days it seems as if 
I’d always been ole, an’ when you feel like 
that, then, the Lord love you, but you’m ole, 
indeed.” 

She unclasped her hands with great dig- 
nity, and made as if to move from him, but 
he caught her fingers and closed them over 
his arm again. 

“There, there, mebbe I can think o’ some- 
thing—p’r’aps you’d call it a story, an’ ’bout 
a little girl, too—a little country-girl run- 
nin’ wild. She hadn’t no brothers, nor sis- 
ter, she was just by herself the day long, 
but she loved the orchids an’ medders an’ 
she made friends wi’ the birds an’ flow- 
ers—-” . 

“'Wasn’t there any other folks’ children 
to play with her?” 

“Once in a while, but she couldn’t depend 
on ’em, some days they would, an’ some 
days they wouldnt. Their pas an’ mas 
wasn’t very friendly wi’ her ma, an’ so the 
children kinder left her by herself. But, 
dear heart, she didn’t mind much, ‘count o’ 
bein’ on such good terms wi’ the animils 
an’ flowers, oncommon fine comp'ny to some 
folks. Then one day she found a little, lame 
dorg, an’ it did seem as if ’twas kingdom 
come on this airth.” 

“‘He was brother, an’ sister, an’ father, 
an’ mother, an’ dorg, all in one to her an’ she 
loved him. That’s all there was to it. She 
went to sleep lovin’ him, an’ she woke up lov- 
in’ him, an’ ’twas just the same wi’ him. 
There wasn’t a blessed thing that was se- 
cret between ’em, for that’s the way it is 
when yo’m real friends wi’ a dorg.” 
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“J know—what next.?” 

“Well that’s all, they just kept on lovin’ 
one another an’ bein’ happy.” 

“ But that isn’t a story—nothing happened. 
Oh, please, there wasn’t a brave thing in it.” 

“Truth is, I’m no hand at stories,’ poor 
Jennifer confessed, at his wits’ end, “ I’ve 
never tried before, an’ I haven’t the gift 0’ 
maki’ ’em up. There was one day, though, 
when the little girl——” 

“ What’s her name ?” : 

“Her name? H’m, will Jenny do, Miss ? 
’Taint much of a one, but that was it—just 
Jenny, she hadn’t any other.” 

“ And his ?” 

“Why, she called him Lucky, but she’d 
lots o’ little heaft-names for him, same as 
many has for their own dorgs, an’ he went 
by ’em mostly, ’ceptin’ to other people. Well, 
this day some boys, who was always pester- 
in’ her an’ teasin’ Lucky, took him by main 
force an’ put him in a boat. The sea was 
near the village where Jenny: lived, same as 
it is here, an’ tliere was a great rock some 
distance ouf which was all under water at 
higk tide, but when the tide was low ’twas 
a safe an’ pleasant enough place, only you 
had to remember to keep an eye on the sea 
when she turned.” 


“That’s prexactly like Table rock—our ° 


very own Table rock, do you hear ?”’ | 

Jennifer nodded. ‘“ Yes, yes; to be sure. 
Then you know how ’twould be wi’ the rock 
in my story. The boys told: Jenny they 
meant to leave Lucky there, an’ she begged 
an’ took on dreadful to ’em. She’d have 
died before she’d ask a favor of ’em for her- 
self, but she hadn’t no pride where Lucky 
was concerned. They just laughed at her, 
howsomever, then they went off an’ they 
came back wi’out——” 

The small hands tightened their clasp 
tremulously. ‘‘ Go on.” 

“First Jenny wouldn’t b’lieve it—couldn’t 
b’lieve it—’count o’ bein’ almost crazy like. 
Lucky had never done no harm to the boys, 
but the more she took on, the harder they 
laughed; fin’ly they went away to their 
homes thinkin’ the fun over an’ she found 
their boat where, they’d beached it an’ 
started to the rescue. 

“*Twas a grayish day, an’ the sea looked 
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cold an’ hungry as it come pilin’ in on the 
sands. Sometimes, you know, it just creeps 
—creeps along, but it seemed to Jenny to be 
rushin’ in that afternoon, as if something 
had to be done an’ the waves wanted to get 
it over an’ forget it as soon as they could. 
She pulled her best, pulled an’ pulled until 
she could have cried wi’ the pain in her 
arms, the oars was that heavy, but she never 
stopped. She was about twelve years old, 


‘an’ strong an’ wiry, an’ she knowed how to 


row as well as a man, only somehow she 
didn’t ’pear to make much headway. Every 
little while she’d look over her shoulder to 
where the rock stood, an’ it seemed to be 
dwindlin’ away as fast as a candle does 
when it’s burnin’ all to one side. Sometimes 
she couldn’t even see it, but that, I expect, 
was because o’ the dreadful ache an’ misti- 
ness in her eyes, an’ all the while the tide 
was gallopin’ in——” 

* Oh, hurry—hurry——” 

“Then Jenny she just made up a prayer 
in her own mind—I s’pose you say your pray- 
ers reg’lar night an’ mornin’, Missy, but 
Jenny didn’t ever. She didn’t know any- 
thing ’bout God, only that folks prayed to 
him when they was in trouble, an’ that he 
lives somewhere up there. So, cries she, 
strainin’ at the oars, ‘O God, wherever you 
are, please keep the sea back—keep the sea 
back, I must save Lucky.’ An’ she kind 0’ 
made a contract in’ardly——” 

“ What's that ?” 

“It’s—it’s—-I’m under contract to your 
gran’ther, Missy, to work my best for him. 
an’ he pays me good money for the same. 
Jenny wasn’t much more’n a heathen, but 
she thought if God would pay her by sav- 
in’ Lucky that she’d work the ‘best she 
knowed how to the end o’ her life. That 
was her idea of a contract. An’ she told 
him so over an’ over as she rowed—she 
wouldn’t give up rowin’—she was willin’ to 
do her part, if only he’d help a little. An’ 
from time to time she’d look over her 
shoulder at the rock just meltin’ away, an’ 


‘then all of a sudden on its top she saw some- 


thing dark an’ still against thesky. ’Twasn’t 
very large, but Lucky wasn’t ever a big 
dorg. She got kind o’ dizzy then, an’ the 
waters pounded hard against the boat, but 
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she cried agin, ‘ Please, God, keep the sea 
back a little longer—please, dear God, keep 
the sea back——’ 

“ Well, the age o’ merycles ain't ever over, 
whatever folks say. He divided the Red 
Sea, same. as you’ll read some day, to let 
his chosen people cross dry-shod, an’ he’d 
the power to save a dorg for a chile’s sake, 
an’ he done it, too. That prayer o’ hers 
wasn’t wasted breath, tho many another 
has been. Bimeby the rock wasn’t a far 
away speck, it was close at hand, right 
under the bow o’ her boat, an’ Lucky was 
there, an’ his bark was like the singin’ 0’ 
cherrybims an’ serryphims. An’ then he 
was in the boat, in her, arms, kissin’ her, 
same as she was kissin’ him; then, seein’ 
as she was under contract, they came shore- 
wards together. How I don’t know—only 
they got back.” 

* Where are they now ?” ; 

“Dear, Missy, that was more’n fifty years 
ago: you'd seek in vain for either o’ them to- 
day. Yeti they’d some happy times together, 
Jenny an’ the little beastie, tho they wan- 
dered far from the, country-side where the 
chile was born. She’d naught to keep her 
there, her mother was dead, an’ the neigh- 
bors wasn’t over kind, an’ besides she lived 
in dread o’ the boys an’ what they might do 
to Lucky. So she an’ him went away to- 
gether. She made penny whistles an’ little 
wooden toys. She was as handy as a boy wi’? 
her knife, an’ it don’t take much to keep two 
comrades like Lucky an’ Jenny. Then, in 
the course o’ nature, he died o’ ole age an’ 
Jenny, growed up by this, went out inter the 
world alone. That’s the end o’ the story—it 
was just a struggle after that, for life’s a 
conflict. No, there’s nothing more for your 
ears—-that’s the end.” 

The child stirred restlessly. “I'll get 
down then, please. I liked your story, and 
T’ll come to-morrow to hear another.” 

He carried her to the floor, and put her 
down gently, drawing his arm away re- 
luctantly and smoothing the rumpled frock 
with a careful hand before he let her go. 
She darted off without another word, but 
while he stood gazing in bewilderment at 
the sunlit garden as if he thought the beauty 
there had gathered her to itself, she ap- 
peared again. 
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“* Here’s a real rose,” she cried, “ see, it’s 
different from yours,” she dropped it into 
his trembling outstretched hand and 
watched his face redden slowly; she did 
not know it was the first gift he had ever re- 
ceived. “I didn’t thank you for your story, 
but I do now. What is your name ?” 

* Jennifer, Missy.” 

* Jennifer—why, It’s 


how funny! the 


same as our new parlor maid’s prexactly, and 


father said it was a queen’s once.” 

“It’s a surname, too, I doubt not,” his 
voice shook a little, “ it’s the only one I ever 
had, any way.” 

* But it’s most queer—well, I'll not forget, 
good-by, Mr. Jennifer.” 

He stopped working early that afternoon, 
and, possessed by a spirit of restlessness, 
wandered aimlessly for some time out into 
the country, turning at last into a neglected 
lane overgrown with weeds and bushes that 
grew sparser as the threadlike path de- 
bouchéd through a rocky defile upon a shin- 
ing strip of sand. He stumbled along un- 
heedingly, until, impelled by some impulse, 
he looked up, then he uttered a sharp cry. 
Right in front of him was the sea—tranquil, 
glassy—stretching away to meet the sky that 
bent above it infinitely tender and trans- 
lucent. The tide was out. 

He glanced about him conscious of but one 
thing—that dark spot silhouetted against 
the glowing west. Near at hand a small boat 
lay beached, he looked at it curiously for a 
moment, the next he passed to its side with 
the step.of youth. Why not? The distance 
was not long—and Table rock beckoned— 
beckoned. He pushed the boat cautious- 
ly, steadying her as she slid toward the sea 
which had a voice for her as it had for him; 
the dreaming waters murmured a soft, 
gurgling note of welcome as the bow clove 
them apart. 

Jennifer gave another shove, and, running 
a little, scrambled clumsily in; the creak of 
the oars as he bent to them was like music 
in his ears; his pulses quickened. The boat 
sprang out, and he drove her ahead under 
the fierce, unreasoning ecstasy of the mo- 
ment that held only a sense of power that in- 
toxicated him. 

By degrees his mood changed; his strokes 
became slower, feebler; his physical fatigue 
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asserted itself. He had not thought the way 
so long. He reached the rock at last, row- 
ing about it slowly and scanning its glowing 
ledges ‘as if it were indeed some Ultima 
Thule. There was an iron staple in the cleft 
to the north to which he fastened the boat; 
then he mounted to the highest ledge and 
seated himself facing the west. Above him 
stretched the smiling dome and all around 
lay the blue of the water lapping softly, 
drowsily, against his fortress. But he had 
no eyes for the witchery of sky or sea, his 
mind was full of pictures out of a woman’s 
life, a woman called Jenny—Jennifer—as her 
mother had been before her. 

They passed before him one after the 
other like the slides of a magic lantern, each 
as distinct as if it were thrown in visible 
colors upon the heavens. Dreary pictures of 
a child—an outcast like Ishmael—brighter 
pictures of the same child and a little dog. 
Presently the dog ran by‘the side of a boy 
in rough, torn clothes through an unfamiliar 
country and only the small animal knew 
he had not changed masters—protector, or 
protected, he gave and received the same af- 
fection. Then followed different views of 
the two figures, older, staider, but with the 
love between them unaltered, until at last 
there came one where the girl, or boy as the 
dress proclaimed, walked alone. After that 
darker, wilder scenes slipped by. Jennifer 
gazed at them shudderingly, but he missed 
no slightest detail; finally he drew his breath 
with a sigh of relief and his facé grew very 
tender. Out of the past rose the picture of 
a mother and her child, and the purity of the 
one lifted the abasement of the other into 
its own glory. Little, fleeting memorials of 
a happiness too great for a mortal’s holding 
appeared and vanished to the watcher’s eyes, 
giving place to a common grayness every- 
where through which, as through a mist, he 
could see a man bending unfalteringly to 
his task. 

“T said I’'d pay back,” he cried to himself, 
“pay back honest to the end. Well, I’ve 
failed often, God knows, but I’ve done the 
best I knowed how—’ceptin’ Just those dread- 
ful times after Lucky went, an’ it’s been a 
long day.” : 

He stretched himself wearily and rose to 
his feet, turning his face shoreward. The 
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tide was running in strong; he noted the fact 
with a feeling of satisfaction; it would carry 
him in without much effort on his part. He 
climbed slowly down to the place where he 
had moored the boat, and, stooping, caught 
the rope in his hands. The next moment he 
started’ back in dismay. The rope was 
swinging loose—the boat had gone; a small 
speck rocking in the distance showed its 
whereabouts. 

“So help me God,” he said, with a hoarse 
sob, “I thought I’d fastened it true, I didn’t 
go for to do this thing.” 

He stood still for some minutes gazing in 
the direction of the empty boat, then he went 
back to his former resting-place with an al- 
most buoyant step. The after-glow was fill- 
ing the sky, tinging the few scattered clouds 
with touches of rose, and amethyst, and 
gold, and a little crescent moon showed sil- 
ver against the primrose of the west. He 
looked before him fearlessly, not realizing 
the loneliness of the hour and his position. 
He was not so lonely as he had often been 
when surrounded by his fellows, or in the 
crowded streets of great cities. He could 
hear Lucky’s bark quite clearly in his ears— 
the swish-swish of the mounting waters was 
not so distinct. 

He took the flower from his breast and 
placed it on his knee, regarding it tenderly. 

“ One of God’s roses sure enough,” he said, 
after a moment, “an’ she was one, an’ that— 
that other——” he put his hand in his blouse 
again and drew forth a cheap little gilt 
locket which he wore suspended from a 
leather string. He opened the case tremu- 
lously, and the contents fell into his palm— 
a wisp of coarse, black hair, side by side 
with a baby’s curl. He held them closely, 
only opening his fingers to receive the rose; 
presently his treasures, still locked in his 
clasp, he thrust his hand into the blouse 
agninst his heart. 

Back of him the east purpled into gloom, 
the shore became indistinct, and in the re- 
luctant west the color died completely. Lit- 
tle wavering points of light appeared above 
him through the haze of the summer night, 
and, as the air freshened, they gleamed with 
greater brillianecy. All the brightness seemed 
to be concentrated in the sky—the sea was a 
dark, moving mass, voiceless no longer, 











There was a grim, throbbing moan among 
- the waves coming steadily in. 

He listened to them undismayed; close in 
his ears he heard again a child’s laugh, a 
baby’s cry, and the voice of a happy dog. 
Something wet ‘and chill struck his hand 
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where it hung at his side. Just, se cool— . 


just so soft—just so tender—had. been the 
touch of Lucky’s muzzle many a time 
against his palm. Could it be—— He smiled 
to himself in, the dark, then he drew his 
knees up close to his chin and waited. 
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By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 


PRoFEssoR OF FRENCH IN VASSAR COLLEGE. 


OR some time the French Republic 
} exhibited symptoms of a most alarm- 
ing nature; it was difficult to discern 

the drift of things, and the outlook, at best, 
seemed unpromising. Of late, however, the 
disturbing factors have come to be better 
understood, the national atmosphere has 
grown clearer, the forces that make for or- 
der more efficient, and the situation more 
hopeful, as we will show. In the first place, 
proceeding by way of elimination, the for- 
eign relations have been improved by the 
removal of uncertainties. While the coun- 
try is on good terms with all the great 
Powers, many there are strongly in favor of 
an aggressive policy toward England. They 
feel that Great Britain has wronged them 
at many points, and shown herself unduly 
aggressive at Fashoda. Their sympathy 
with the Boers has been intensified by the 
knowledge of the designs of Mr. Chamber- 
lain toward France. It is morally certain 
that, had it not been for the South Africap 
war, he would have forced upon French- 
men a solution of the Newfoundland ques- 
tion which would have resulted in a far 
more dreadful conflict than. the one going on 
at present. Notwithstanding, M. Delcassé 
has asserted, with the support of-the Parlia- 


ment, that the national policy must be one ° 


of international conciliation. The acts of 
the Government corresponded with this min- 
isterial porfession. The caricatures of the 
Queen were seized by the police. Orders 
have been given that if any .French officer 
seek service in the army of the Boers, he 
must first resign his commission. This 
shows that M. Delcassé and the liberal in- 


telligence of France are bent upon a friendly 
policy with England. 

The modification of the colonial policy 
will contribute to the improvement of these 
relations. The antagonism of former days 
between the colonist and the anti-colonist 
in Parliament has subsided. With few ex- 


ceptions, all are now practically friendly to . 


the colonies. The improvement in the 
economic conditions of the latter doubtless 
counts for something in this change: Last 
year their trade reached the sum of 1,154 
millions of francs, 840 of which were with 
France. The Government is now about to 
connect them with the mother country by 
cables, to help the construction of railroads, 
and to facilitate important improvements. 
This will be more readily done, owing to the 
fact that several of them have a budgetary 
surplus. The colonial drift is now toward 
economic organization rather than toward 
extension—and colonial extension has been 
a fruitful cause of misunderstanding with 
England. 

The Dreyfus case has lost its absorbing 
interest. The excitement has subsided, not 
only in France, but in other countries. For- 
eigners, so severe in their appreciation of 
French motives, have reached fairer opin- 
ions. As a consequence Frenchmen have 
come to see some of the defects of their 
present judiciary system. Reforms in their 
jurisprudence are almost in sight. Among 
these is the important one that cases must 
be tried exclusively upon evidence produced 
in the courts, and not upon other data. It is 
proposed to refer to the civil courts all pos- 
sible breaches of common law, and to re- 
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serve for martial courts only misdemeanors 
of an exclusive’ military character, such as 
insubordination and desertion. The neces- 
sity for judiciary training on the part of 
the judges who are to sit in these courts 
will soon have legal recognition. 

The military situation has also improved. 
The Reactionaries and the Militant Cath- 
olics endeavored to obtain the support of 
the officers. They gave currency, if not 
birth, to that ridiculous legend that the re- 
vision of the Dreyfus case would be an in- 
sult to the army. The General Staff were 
flattered in every possible way. Some of 
the representatives of religious orders, in 
almost lyrical strains, celebrated the union 
of the “Cross and Sword.” On the other 
hand, papers lately published in Le Temps, 
from the pen of a French. colonel, have 
’ shown that these officers were at the same 
time insulted by the Socialists, placed in 
the background by the Government in the 
ceremonial ‘life of the country, unwisely 
treated in the matter of advancement, and 
needlessly wronged in their material inter- 
ests. Furthermore, a monarchical govern- 


ment would give them advantages and hon- 


ors impossible in a republic. They have, as 
a whole, ‘nobly resisted the temptations 
placed in their path, and have borne pa- 
tiently their grievances. The unruly ones 
have been called to order by General Gal- 
lifert, the Minister of War. He has insisted 
upon the old traditions of discipline, defined 
military. precedents to be followed or 
avoided; rewarded Major Hartman and Cap- 
tain Freystaetter, who were so fearless dur- 
ing the Rennes trial; and punished General 
Négriér, Zurlinden and others with great 
firmness. In so doing he was supported by 
the Superior Council of War, by the Parlia- 
ment and by the Republican intelligence of 
the country. This is of much moment. 
Disturbances and street riots, as indices 
of the present situation, have also come to 
be better understood. Disorders have been 
exaggerated. The recent report of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men parading in 
Paris with red flags was true, but as M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau has shown in Parlia- 
ment, amidst.the hundreds of banners of all 
kinds, there were only two red flags, and 
one was seized by the police. Still, there 
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were disorders. They occurred when Presi- 
dent. Loubet was returning from the elec- 
tions at Versailles, on his return from the 
funeral of his: predecessor; and at Long- 
champ, when a member of the nobility struck 
the Chief Magistrate of France. There were 
lawless demonstrations which it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the fact that at the 
preceding elections the Republicans repre- 
sented 87.6 per cent. of those who voted. 
Meanwhile, the trial at Rennes was going 
on. Guérin, the anti-Semitic agitator, forti- 
fied his residence, filled it with provisions 
and ammunition, and made it a center of 
action in view of an uprising. There he as- 
sumed a. most defiant attitude toward the 
police and the Government. Those in power 
were greatly perplexed. They knew that 
they would be censured whether they 
stormed ‘“ Fort-Chabral,” or waited for its 
surrender. Having chosen the more hu- 
mane course, they had the great satisfac- 
tion of seeing Guérin, after magniloquent 


assertions that he would rather die than - 


surrender, give himself up a _ prisoner. 
Thenceforth those who had really been 
touched by his theatrical “ Ave, Cesar, te 
morituri salutamus,” viewed him as a.coward- 
ly felon. This feeling toward Guérin—ex- 
tended to Dérouléde and other leaders—was 
intensified when it was ascertained that the 
agitation referred to was the work of regu- 
lar organizations, that many of the rioters 
were paid so much per day for their serv- 
ices. 

Various leaders were arrested for the al- 
leged crime of plotting the overthrow of 
the Government. They were brought be- 
fore the Senate sitting as a High Court—the 
constitutional body before which plotters 
are tried. So far the trial has been con- 
ducted in a thorough legal manner. The ac- 
cused lost all sense of propriety and respect 
in their disregard for senatorial judges and 
authorities. The Haute Cour has shown its 
determination to convince them that, while 
they enjoyed a freedom bordering upon li- 
cense, everything would not be permitted. 
Dérouléde, the author of Les Chants du 
Soldat, the poet of the revenge, punished for 
contempt of the court and insults to the 
President, was saved by a mere technicality 
from a most severe penalty. French law 




























































does not admit a second trial for the same 
offense. 

The trial before the High Court ended in 
the conviction of three persons. Guérin was 
lightly sentenced with ten years of imprison- 
ment. Buffet and Dérouléde were con- 
demned to exile. However, the trial has en- 
lightened the public upon the efforts and 
methods of the agitators, their harshness of 
spirit and their mock-patriotic sincerity. 
It has shown their unscrupulous thirst: for 
power. It has brought upon them compara- 
tively light penal consequences; but it has 
taken from them much of their prestige and 
credit. It has reassured the public, some- 
what in doubt as to the independence of this 
most important branch of French judiciary 
institutions. It has rent the veil of an arti- 
ficial agitation which concealed the attach- 
ment of-the French people to the Republic. 

An important evolution is taking place 
in the national life. The most potent ele- 
ments are grouping and organizing them- 
selves for action. This is specially true of 
the State educational body. A better and 
deeper sense of solidarity is coming over the 
true lovers of popular freedom. French 
Protestants, theologically and ecclesiastic- 


ally divided, have recently had a meeting . 


in Lyons, securing a union of all their forces 
for ethical, educational and religious action. 
The Socialists have had a congress, the out- 
come of which is the consolidation of all 
branches of socialism and a strong unity 
of action. Socialism represents organized 
forces with which every other party will 
have to reckon. The Reactionaries have 
more coherence than for many years past. 
This movement of political and social dif- 
ferentiation will be conducive to a better 
balance of power among the parties; or, at 
least, to a clearer understanding of national 
issues. 

The most perplexing element in the pres- 
ent situation is the future action of the Re- 


actionaries, Their deputies have wholly 


misunderstood their interests by joining the 
Radicals for the overthrow of ministries of 
Moderates, thereby forcing the Republic to, 
rest its center of gravity over the Radical 
line upon the fringe of socialism. The atti- 
tude of the secular clergy has been as a 
whole correct, but the religious orders have 
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taken up a most militant position among the 
enemies of popular institutions. The As- 
sumptionist Fathers have been foremost in 
this respect. They circulate widely all-over 
France a paper called La Croix, the edi- 
torials and body of which are printed in 
Paris, and then are sent to the districts in 
which the paper is filled with items of local 
interests. Its ideal is the political triumph 
of ultramontanism. It has endeavored to 
stir up a war of races and religions. Com- 
menting upon three days of riots and mon- 
strous wrongs in Algiers, it said: ‘“* The 
Christ indeed truly reigned in the streets 
of Algiers during three days.” Intelligent 
Catholics and’ members of the clergy were 
not slow in protesting against the unscrupu- 
lousness and fanaticism of this publication, 
but unfortunately it voices the opinions of 
aggressive Catholics. This militant ultra- 
montanism cannot but generate an opposi- 
tion, which will end in a most bitter re- 
ligious conflict. The ‘formula of Gambetta, 
Le cléricalisme, voila Vennemi, must again 
become—let us hope for a brief time—the 
war cry of Republicans. In fact, the battle 
is already begun. Investigations have been 
ordered by the Government into the alleged 
barbarous treatment of young women in 
the convents of the Good Shepherd, on ac- 
count of accusations made by Bishop Turi- 
naz, of Nancy. His charges, intended for 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Rome, have 
accidentally been made public, and now are 
used by the Radicals against their oppo- 
nents. Hostile measures have been pro- 
posed in Parliament, such as the with- 
drawal of the French Ambassador from the 
Vatican; the suppression of the salaries of 
bishops not included in the provisions of 
the Concordat; and the separation of Church 
and State. We are doubtless on the eve of | 
a French Kulturkampf. The inevitable out- 
come of this all—if it continues—will be to 
make the Republic ‘more radical; more ‘so- 
cialistic and unfriendly to the Church. 
Altho many speak now of the necessity of 
union for the defense of the very existence 
of the Republic, that existence is not seri- 
ously menaced; too many national interests 
hang upon its fate, too many have been its 
achievements and too many would be the . 


uncertainties. which its disappearance would 
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‘entail. The predominant peace and labor- 
loving part of the French population is for 
the Republic; not the Republic of the Reds, 
not the Republic of the Blacks; but for the 
Republic which for nearly thirty years has 
given a government to the country, far from 
ideal, but one essentially free and progres- 
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sive. No greater proof of its freedom is to 
be found than the toleration accorded to the 
men before the Haute Cour; and that it has 
encouraged progress will soon be seen at 
the exposition, in the evidences of an ad- 
vance without precedent im the arts of 
peace. : 


PouGHKEEpsigE, N. Y. 


Territorial ° Bill. 


By the Hon. William S. Knox, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES 





HE bill to provide a government for the 
territory of Hawaii, now before the 
House, is interesting as being the first 

provision for territorial government for any 
land not physically connected with the con- 
tinent. The Hawaiian Islands are the first 
islands considered to be ready with respect 
to citizenship to receive and conduct the free 
government of an American territory. In 
all its essential features the House bill pro- 
vides for a government similar to those of 
our later territories, modified by the fact, 
which has never existed before, of our find- 
ing an old established government in a place 
where we seek to establish one. In our ter- 
ritories, heretofore, we have made the gov- 
ernment for the people who are to follow; in 
this case we find a people already there and 
with a republic which has existed for four 
years, with a constitution very much resem- 
bling ours and with laws that are in accord 
with the spirit of our Constitution and the 
laws of our States. 

This bill extends the Constitution over the 
Hawaiian Islands. The annexation resolu- 
tion of July 7, 1898, virtually extended the 
Constitution by providing that the local laws 
of Hawaii which were not inconsistent with 
our Constitution should remain in force. 
There has been no hiatus, therefore, no time 
since the annexation when our Constitution 
has not been either actively or as a restrain- 
ing force exerted over those islands. We 
avoid, therefore, the question which is still 
being discussed as to whether the Constitu- 
tion of its own force is extended over our 


hew insular possessions. 


There is no question as to the desirability 
of extending our territorial governments; 
for they have -proved themselves effective 
and well adapted to the government of a 
people who are not fitted or ready for state- 
hood; the main question is whether the peo- 
ple of the islands are fitted for such a gov- 
ernment. There are about 110,000 people in ° 
Hawaii. The majority of these are Asiatics. 
The Japanese number about 24,000; the’ Chi- 
nese 21,000. Neither race has, however, the 
rights of citizenship or the right of suffrage, 
because when our laws are extended the 
Chinese are excluded-from immigration and 
also excluded from naturalization as citizens. 
The Japanese likewise cannot be naturalized, 
so that these races cannot take part in the 
election of the legislature of Hawaii. . The 
voting population is comparatively small. 
There are about 3,000 Americans in Hawaii.,. 
about 2,000 British and about 1,500 Ger- 
mans. The Portuguese number 15,000 and 
have the right to vote. More than half of 
them have been born on the islands and they 
are well educated. The Hawaiians number 
about 39,000. It is from the Hawaiians, 
and from the Portuguese, Americans, Brit- 
ish and Germans and a few others, that the 
voting population is drawn. ‘The require- 
ments for voting are the usual condition as 
to age, twenty-one years, and also that the 
voter shall be able to read, write and speak 
the English or Hawaiian language. 

Most of the Hawaiians are edueated. There 
are newspapers printed in the Hawaiian 
language. The éarly missionaries who went 
there translated the Bible into that language, 
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and it is taught in the schools. The moment 
that our laws are instituted we do away 
with the importation of contract labor, 
through which most of the Asiatics have 
been brought into the islands. 

The common school system of Hawaii can 
be compared favorably with that of any of 
the States of the Union. It is provided by 
law that the schools shall be absolutely un- 
sectarian. The average attendance in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants is well up to the 
attendance of the most advanced sections of 
the United States. The judiciary is of the 
highest character in Hawaii; the foundation 
of their jurisprudence is the English com- 
mon law and the decisions of the United 
States are cited in legal proceedings. All 
these facts show that the people of Hawaii 
are ready to exercise the functions of terri- 
torial government. 

The bill establishes a government of the 
territory with a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; fifteen members of. the Senate 
and. thirty of the House, just double the 
number under the Republic of Hawaii. A 
governor and secretary, as in our other ter- 
ritories, is to be appointed by the President; 
a treasurer, an attorney-general, commis- 
siover of lands, commissioner of education, 
commissioner of public works, and minor 
officers to be appointed by the governor. A 
United States district court is established 
with a judge at Honolulu. The inferior 
courts are retained as they are now at Ha- 
waii. It is important to note that all per- 
sons who are citizens of the Republic of 
Hawaii are made citizens of the United 
States. 

The general purpose and scope of the bill 
are the same as that which passed the Sen- 
ate, but our provision as to the transfer of 
public lands differs largely from that of the 
Senate. The Senate bill retained the privi- 
lege, which existed under the Hawaiian Re- 
public, of cumulative voting. This is 
stricken from the House bill. The éourt we 
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create is a regular United States district 
court under the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that the judicial powers of the United 
States shall be vested in the Supreme Court 
and inferior courts created by Congress. The 
Senate created simply a legislative court. 
The difference is that under a constitutional 
court the judge’s tenure is for life and he 
can only be removed by impeachment, but ’. 
in the court as provided by the Senate bill 
it is entirely under the jurisdiction of Con- ' 
gress. 

A provision in the Senate bill providing 
for the winding up of the Hawaiian savings 
postal bank will probably be introduced as 
an amendment on the floor of the House. One 
provision which will undoubtedly awaken | 
discussion and opposition is that for a dele- 
gate in Congress. We provide for a delegate, 
as in the case of the other territories, and 
with all the rights, duties and powers which 
other delegates have. 

There is imperative need of early enact- 
ment of an organic act for Hawaii. Many 
doubtful questions of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction have arisen, as well as of 
criminal procedure. Owing to the expecta- 
tion that Congress would take action, the 
election to fill vacancies in the Hawaiian 
Senate was not held last year. There is, 
therefore, no legislative power for appro- 
priating money for public purposes. There 
Is doubt, too, concerning the power of the 
Hawaiian government to grant franchises 
for industrial and commercial enterprises, 
or for railways which have been projected. 
Many land titles are in dispute and cannot 
be settled until the passage of this bill. 
Americans cannot settle on homesteads or 
on land bought from the government, nor 
can the local authorities make public roads 
or carry out plans based on legislation en- 
acted prior to annexation. These and many 
other considerations all show the need of 
prompt action by Congress. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 2 





















The Boers and the British. 


By Major-General. William R. Shafter, U.S. A., 


LONG range review-of a military sit- 
uation based on incomplete facts fre- 
quently leads to the reviewer having 

his conclusions upset when all the facts be- 

come known. But so far as can be judged 
at this long distance the Boers are not the 
bravest men, the most skillful marksmen. 
the most acute woodsmen, the best all 
around rough and ready campaigners the 
world has ever seen. Our views of a some- 
what unknown people are generally colored 
by romance. Consequently we ascribe to 
them qualities too often in the superlative 
degree. It is probable that the victories won 
by the Boers are due more to the nature of 
the country than to their possession of all 
the military talents in the highest degree. 

To cross a deep river with an active enemy 

on the other side is a difficult task. To drive 

an enemy out of an intrenched position in a 

pass, when his flanks cannot be taken, is 

equally difficult. One or the other of these 
problems has confronted the British at the 
places where the Boers have been victorious, 
and on the Tugela River apparently both of 
them. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the Boers should have succeeded in repelling 
the British assaults. The Boers are ‘brave 
and courageous; they are ready to die for 
their cause; they are armed with repeating 
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Mr. Chamberlain 


der, which reveals no positions, tells no tales; 
they have been in passes, on hills, behind 
bowlders, and in intrenchments, sometimes 


with deep rivers in front of them; therefore - 


I am _ not surprised at their victories. I 
have always been of the opinion that the 


best plan of campaign for the British would 


be to concentrate their forces and advance 
through the Orange Free State by way of 
Bloemfontein. This .seems ‘now to be. the 
intention of the British. The country is not 
so rugged, cavalry can be used io a greater 
advantage, and there are not so many easily 
defended passes. However, I do not desire 
to make any invidious comparisons between 
the English and Boers, nor do I wish to in- 
dulge in carping criticism of either English 
cr Boer movements. They are on the 


ground, I am not. They know all the facts 


and I do not. There may be and probably 
are considerations governing them of which 
we here can possibly have no knowledge; 
and, above all, I desire to see the present 
friendly relations between our people and 
both the Boers and English continue, and am 
loath in consequence to say anything myself 
which might in the slightest degree show 
an unfriendly spirit. 


San Francisco, CA. 


By Henry W. Lucy, 


Former.Ly Epitror oF THE Lonpon Daity News, 


NLIKE Disraeli or Gladstone, Mr. 
U Chamberlain is not a man round 
whom popular enthusiasm ‘is accus- 
tomed to swell. But he is akin to the elder 
statesmen in the circumstance that he cre- 
ates and maintains in the public mind a 
feeling of intense personal interest. The 
man in the street, an entity raised to high 
political consideration by-Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, always speaks of him as “ Joe,” thus 


involuntarily placing him in the category 
of familiar chums. Disraeli was never 
“ Ben ” to the workingman, still less was Mr. 
Gladstone “ Bill.” The familiar diminutive 
is by no means spoken in a tone of endear- 
ment, tho there is never absent from it the 
note of admiration extorted from the popu- 
lace by contemplation of a supremely clever 
man. 

At one epoch of his career, when in 1885 
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rifles, all modern, and using smokeless pow- 
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he carried through the Provinces the Fiery 
Cross of the Unauthorized Program, Mr. 
Chamberlain seemed in the running for a 
position of popular idol, even to the dis- 
placement of Mr. Gladstone, against whom 
he was running. Within less than twelve 
months he had separated from his old chief, 
and the main body of the Liberal party. 
Gradually, after 1892 swiftly, he drifted into 
the arcana of Conservatism; and to-day, 
wherever Toryism comes in conflict with 
- Radicalism, he is counted plus Royaliste que 
le Roi. ‘ 

The man in the street is, after all, a sim- 
ple minded beggar. He ought to know that 
this process of saltation, whether slow or 
speedy in accomplishment, is not new. He 
need not go beyond the career of Disraeli 
or Gladstone to find precise parallel. Dis- 
raeli, beginning his political career as a 
Radical, closed it as a leader of the Con- 
servative party. Mr. Gladstone in 1837, the 
rising hope of stern, unbending Toryism, 
crowned the statute book with some of the 
greatest Liberal measures of the century. 
Mr. Chamberlain who, as Radical Mayor of 
Birmingham, reluctantly received a _ visit 
from the Prince of Wales, is to-day the main 
prop of a cabinet presided over by the 
Marquis of Salisbury. There is evidently 
nothing unworthy in such a career. But 
the man in the street broods over it, and his 
regard for “ Joe” is ‘not unmixed with feel- 
ing of resentment and suspicion. 

This is a state of things that must be 
taken into ‘account in considering the posi- 
tion reached by Mr. Chamberlain and fore- 
easting his future prospects. The House of 
Commons, in this respect a true mirror of na- 
tional feeling, strongly reflects the senti- 
ment. When the Colonial Secretary rises to 
take part in the debate he ever fights with 
his back to the wall. Happily this is an at- 
titude that perfectly suits him. Always 
good, he is at his best when his avowed ene- 
mies are most venomous; and his professed 
friends most lukewarm. At the opening of 
the present session he seemed to be in a 
position that would have daunted a man of 
more than average courage. As Mr. Court- 
ney, for once in a way expressing public 
opinion, proclaimed in the House of Com- 
* whether for condemnation or for 


mons, 
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glory, ‘the war with the Transvaal is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s.” At the moment the cloud 
over South Africa was unrelieved by a gleam 
of sunlight. Ladysmith lay bound hand and 
foot within the iren circle of the Boers. 
Lord Methuen was impotent at Magersfon- 
tein. Buller had been twice repulsed on the 
Tugela. Kimberley was subsisting on horse- 
flesh, and little Mafeking was hysterically 
crowing defiance. On the Continent jealous 
nations were watching British discomfiture 
with savage exultation. At home many 
hearts were saddened by thought of those 
who would see Lochaber no more. The sit- 
uation was summed up in the pained admis- 
sion wrung from the Premier on the opening 
day of the session. It was one of “ great 
humiliation,” and “Joe” was at the bot- 
tom of it all. i 

The Colonial Secretary did not interpose 
in debate till it had run a full week’s course. 
What he would say and how he would com- 
fort himself were questions eagerly pressed, 
whispered not least anxiously on the Treas- 
ury Bench. It was perhaps his severest 
hour of trial, and in meeting it he excelled 
himself. It was taken for granted that he 
would make a clever speech. In that he 
never fails. But there is a something that 
the House of Commons judges more shrewd- 
ly, prizes more highly, than gift of speech 
or polemical adroitness. What would be 
the tone and bearing of the minister prac- 
tically arraigned at its bar ? The gentlemen 
of England, among whom Mr. Chamberlain 
fourteen years ago proudly enrolled him- 
self, whilst not ungrateful for the immense 
assistance the strange unexpected ally has 
given to their cause, are disposed to take ex- 
ception to what they regard as ineradicable 
tendencies. ‘‘ Well, after all,” they upon oc- 
easion say, “ Arthur Balfour is a gentle- 
man;” thereby hinting that accident of birth 
has militated against the fortunes in this 
respect of some one else. In defending him- 
self against bitter and persistent attacks on 
his conduct of South African affairs, would 
Mr. Chamberlain display the pert clever- 
ness of the successful Birmingham man, or 
would he rise to the hights of a British 
statesman in time of national crisis ? 

The temptation to lapse into familiar ways 
was strong. Sir William Harcourt pre- 
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ceded him in debate, and his former cabi- 
net colleague has a great gift of ruffling Mr. 
Chamberlain’s feathers. The Irish members 
below the gangway were in their most trucu- 
lent mood. The Colonial Secretary was not 
to be drawn aside by one provocation or an- 
other. Avoiding Mr. Balfour’s fatal at- 
tempt to pooh pooh charges of blundering 
brought against the ministry, he frankly ad- 
mitted them. It is true the spiteful critics 
discerned tendency to nice discrimination. 
It was mistakes made at the War Office, at 
the Admiralty, in Natal, anywhere but at the 
- Colonial Office, that he deplored. That, how- 
ever, is a detail. : What pleased and sur- 
prised the House was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unwonted abstention from personalities, his 
broad treatment of the question, his cour- 
ageous resolve to make out of mistakes step- 
ping stones to final success. 

I'he question what part Mr. Chamberlain 
will fill in the future history of the coun- 
try is one that constantly fills the musing 
of the public mind. Will he ever be Prime 
Minister ? So recently as six years ago that 
question was submitted, with some uncertain- 
ty as to the precise party which, if this great 
destiny were fulfilled, would be led. Long 
after the ex-author of the Unauthorized Pro- 
gram, cutting himself adrift from his old 
political friends, steadily voted with the 
Conservative party in the House of Com- 
mons, there were some who clung to the 
belief that the prodigal son would return. 
Radicalism seemed infused in his life blood. 
, its principles were so integral a part of his 

existence that it seemed impossible to be- 
lieve that he could for any length of time 
work hand in hand with the men and the 
class whom his early youth and his vigorous 
manhood had been devoted to combating. 
Sooner should the Ethiopian change his skin 
or the leopard its spots. This anticipation 
was on the verge of finding realization when 
the Round Table Conference was summoned 
with design to find a homeward pathway for 
the strayed sheep. That came to naught. 
But the failure did not up till 1895 finally 
dissipate whether hope or apprehension on 
the part of those who, watching events from 
either side of the House, believed they 
thoroughly understood Mr. Chamberlain. 
Even when he took office with Lord Salis- 





bury it seemed impossible to believe that a 
man of his arbitrary disposition, short tem- 
per and gift of biting speech should long 
dwell in amity in such a circle. There was 
not one of the principal men at the table 
whom he had not, in days before grace, per- 
sonally attacked in language so exquisitely 
phrased that the victim, and, worse still, the 
public, never forgot them. In the chair was 
the Tory statesman he had pursued with 
pitiless vituperation, and who had responded 
by flinging at him the epithet, ‘‘ Jack Cade.” 
There was the Duke of» Devonshire, his Rip 
Van Winkle of politics. There was Mr. 
Goschen, “who performs in the Liberal 
party the useful part of the skeleton at 
Egyptian feasts.” There was not one of his 
new colleagues who at one time or another 
had not felt the lash of his tongue. Had 
they forgotten, or could they forgive ? 

The die is now finally cast. There can be 
how no turning back for Mr. Chamberlain 
from the pathway he, surely without know- 
ing whither it would lead him, strayed upon 
in the spring of 1886. Nor does he desire or 
dream of such divagation. He is by this 
time as much at home, politically and so- 
cially, with the gentlemen of England as if 
he had been born in the Dukeries instead of 
at Camberwell. For their part they still re- 
gard him with constitutional dislike and lin- 
gering suspicion. He is a politician with a 
past. In the race for the Premiership this is 
an influence that cannot fail to tell. It is 
extremely unlikely that Lord Salisbury will 
in any circumstances, assuming the next 
general election gives him the opportunity, 
again undertake to form a ministry. Who 
shall succeed him ? If Mr. Chamberlain has 
not already made up his mind on that point 
it would be a variation from his habit in 
analogous cases. Also it must be said that 
when he puts his foot down he usually holds * 
his ground. He is quite capable of insisting 
on the reversion ofthe Premiership as the 
price of his continued alliance. Time is 
growing short. With the new century he 
will enter upon his sixty-fifth year. If he 
means to be Premier he cannot afford to. 
miss an opportunity which may not recur 
for five or six years. 

On the other hand, Mr. Arthur Balfour has 
every claim to the promotion. Well born, 
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popular in the House and out, a mainstay 
of the ministry in critical times, a successful 
Leader of the House of Commons, he seems 
predestined to the highest preferment. Be- 
yond these ordinary and legitimate claims, 
he is backed by ,the consideration, dear to 
the heart of the Tory gentlemen, that if he 
is Premier, Mr. Chamberlain’s pushfulness 
will be met with rebuff. But the politician 
who compelled Lord Randolph Churchill to 
withdraw from his candidature at Birming- 
ham, who, accepting cabinet office for him- 
self in a Conservative Government, forced 
upon Lord Salisbury the services of Mr. 
Jesse Collins and Mr. Powell Williams, is 
not a man easily turned aside from a set 
purpose. It is probable that the difficulty 


will be solved by 4 Compromise. Whilst 
Mr. Balfour, with all his unaffected indifffer- 
ence to place, would not be disposed to make 
way for Mr. Chamberlain as the Prime Min- 
ister of the Conservative party; and whilst 
Mr. Chamberlain would be disinclined to 
pay homage to the younger statesman, 
neither could object to the placid presence 
of the Duke of Devonshire in the Premier’s 
seat. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that the 
problem here discussed being talked of in 
Mr. Gladstone’s presence a short time before 
his death, he uncompromisingly declared in 
favor of the Duke of Devonshire as the nat- 
ural successor of the Marquis of Salisbury. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


EBATES in the Senate are tame ordi- 

D narily compared with those in the 
House. The traditions of the Senate 

do not permit men to go at each other 
with hammer and tongs, tho occasionally 
these traditions are disregarded. Men are 
theoretically supposed to keep their temper, 
though Brooks came near losing his when 
he struck Sumner with a cane instead of 
with an argument. ‘There are senators 
whose previous training in the political 
arena makes them seem ill at ease when 
corseted with restrictions. They give you 
the impression that they would be very 
grateful to somebody who, like the boy in 
“ Rab and His Friends,” should cut the strap 
of the muzzle at a critical moment when 
they want to bite an adversary that cannot 
be disposed of with a bark. But senatorial 
debates are conducted, on the whole, on a 
high level of decorum and curtesy. Good 
fencers may make the sparks fly without 
drawing blood. Last week we had some 
brilliant lunging and thrusting and parry- 
ing. As a master of the broadsword in de- 
bate few men can equal Senator Tillman. 
His blade is always ready; he wields it with 
tremendous vigor, and he generally has a 
clear field to himself when he is taking his 


exercise in that way. But with all his frank 
vigor, Senator Tillman is the soul of curtesy 
whenever curtesy is the rule, and is never 
outdone by his adversary in that direction. 
Senator Spooner’s weapon is not so heavy 
nor so broad, but it is a keen and well tem- 
pered blade, and he does not, as Wendell 
Phillips said of a modern politician, carry 
it in a corkscrew scabbard. Senator Spooner 
knows the weak points in his adversary’s 
harness, he is as agile as an athlete, and 
when he ‘goes into a debate he does not stand 
on the defensive. And so the encounters of 
the Japanese swordsmen who have recently 
been here have been outdone in scintillating 
brilliance by the contests in the Senate. 
Mr. Lacey has been acting as schoolmaster 
in the House. No one is more competent 
for such a task. He has opened the eyes 
of some of the gentlemen from Alabama and 
elsewhere. He has been showing what Iowa 
spends for school purposes compared with 
Alabama and some of the Southern States. 
Without contradiction and with an expres- 
sion of blank amazement on the faces of 
some of his hearers he stated that a single 
Congressional district in Iowa paid more 


school taxes than the whole State of Ala-. 


bama: This statement was brought out by 
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the appeal of representatives from Alabama 
for donations of land from the United States 
for common school purposes. In its consti- 
tution, passed in 1875, the State of Alabama 
provided that the tax for all school and State 
purposes should not exceed three-quarters 
of one per cent. The result is that, owing 
to this restriction by the constitution, the 
entire sum raised for public schools in that 
State in the years 1897-8 was but a little 
over ‘$800,000. That is only 46 cents per 
capita to the population. Each child that 
was. sent to school cost $3.59. In the same 
year when Alabama spent $800,000 for school 
purposes Iowa spent $8,451,000, and the 
amount for each child was $22.79. South 
Dakota in the same year spent $23.45 for 
each child. 

Four years ago the State of Alabama ap- 
plied to the Committee on Public Lands, of 
which Mr. Lacey is chairman, asking for 
relief. 
you levy a school tax ?”” The answer was, 
“Our constitution will not allow us.” Mr. 
Lacey contends that the thing for Alabama 
to do is.to amend its constitution and in- 
crease its tax, instead of coming to Congress 
for relief. ‘They hardly realize how badly 
they are off,” says Mr. Lacey. “They know 
the rate of illiteracy is high, but they fail 
to recognize the cause of it. It will remain 
so until they provide for local taxation for 
their schools, and to do this the State consti- 
tution must be amended. Congress cannot 
help them. They must help themselves.” 
The Southern members | were’ surprised 
enough when Mr. Lacey gave the figures of 
school taxation from his own State; and 
when he said that his tax was $3.60 on a 
hundred on schools alone he was interrupted: 
“You mean 36 cents a hundred,” said a 
Southern member. “No,” said Mr. Lacey, 
“$3.60; the fact that the gentleman expresses 
surprise shows that he does not appreciate 
what we are doing in our State for educa- 
tion. These sums are not levied by the State; 
they are voted in the school districts by the 
people themselves.” 

Alabama, like other Southern States, has 
adopted the system of separate schools for 
the white and black races. This is,. of 
course, much more expensive than thé sys- 
tem in States where no such distinction is 


The committee asked, ‘“ Why don’t 
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made, and ought to suppose a much larger 
outiay for schools in the Southern States; 
yet South Dakota expended 50 per cent. more 
for her’common schools than Alabama, tho 
the latter State has three times the popula- 
tion of South Dakota. Mississippi has a ma- 
jority of black’ population and less wealth 
and population than Alabama, but Missis- 
sippi is not restrained by the unwise fea- 
tures of the Alabama constitution and spengls 
50 per cent. more for school purposes than 
Alabama. The minority report of the com- 
mittee against this bill ought to be printed 
as a tract and circulated’ in Alabama until 
it amends its constitution so as to provide 
adequately for public education. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the proposed land grant 
would only further delay the action of the 
State in making suitable arrangements for 
its school children. 

Mr. Macrum, ex-consul to Pretoria, has 
been before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, but has failed to make any impres- 
sion sufficient to cause even the smallest rip- 
ple of a sensation as to the alleged neglect 
of the Deparment to take notice of the fact 
of the opening of his mail by British au- 
thorities, when he had not, as he testified 
before the committee, reported the fact to 
the Deparment. Mr. Macrum preferred not 
to answer the question why he had not re- 
ported the fact to the Department at the 
time it occurred and why he did not report 
it when he got home. As the committee did 
not have the slightest desire in the world to 
urge or compel him, this mystery will remain 
unsolved. 

General Wheeler, who is as active with his 
pen as with his sword, has just made an 
interesting report on the island of Guam. 
He could not learn that the island had ever 
been surveyed, but its area.is estimated at 
150 square miles, about half of it susceptible 
of cultivation. Only about one per cent. is 
now under cultivation. The population is 
about 9,000 souls, nearly all of whom reside 
in towns... The land is very fertile. The 
cocoanut trees he reports as the finest he 
has seen in any part of the tropics. Deer 
and wild goats abound; bread-fruit trees 
grow to an enormous size. Flying foxes 
are numerous and a staple article of food. 
Centipedes, wasps and spiders are common, 
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but there are no snakes. The only industry 
of consequence is the production and expor- 
tation of copra from the cocoanut. There is 
little money and wages are very low. Small 
as is the pay of teachers in Alabama, their 
pay there would seem munificent to the na- 
tive of Guam. The teacher at Urmata had 
a little school and his pay was $1.50 a month. 
Everywhere General Wheeler was feceived 
with great hospitality and at Ynarajan guns 
were fired, bells rung, and; in the absence 
of a band, the little son of the town governor 
walked by General Wheeler’s side playing 
the accordeon! If the General set the pace, 
it must have been a quickstep. 

I have just seen Governor Brady of 
Alaska and he tells me that 23,000 people 
are now booked for Cape Nome. He is much 
interested in the Alaska Code and Civil Gov- 
ernment bill which is now before the Senate 
and which it is hoped will pass both houses 
this session. Alaska has long been in need 
of some such legislation. The amendment 
offered yesterday by Senator Carter of Mon- 
tana in regard to Cape Nome beach mining 
may result in delaying the passage of the 
bili when it comes to the House. The Carter 
amendment practically turns over the whole 
control of the Cape Nome beach to the 
miners themselves. It provides that all land 
below mean high tide in Alaska. shall be 
subject to exploration for gold and other 
precious metals by citizens of the United 
States or those who have legally declared 
their intention to become such under such 
rules and regulations as the miners in organ- 
ized mining districts may have heretofore 
made or may hereafter make governing the 
temporary possession thereof. One of the 
largest mining organizations on the Pacific 
Coast has been represented here and is work- 
ing hard to secure control of. the beach on 
the lines laid down by Senator Carter. Sena- 
tor Wolcott of Colorado, who also represents 
a mining State, offered a substitute making 
it the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to make and publish proper rules and regula- 
tions for the working of these beach de- 
posits and allowing miners in the district 
nearest the deposits to make rules when not 
inconsistent with such regulations. Senator 
Wolcott declared that all mining districts are 
a fruitful field for litigation, He urged that 


the Interior Department should promulgate 
rules which should be applicable to the whole 
district, not to one mining district but to all 
of them; that we ought to have a general 
set of rules framed by a responsible depart- 
ment of the Government charged by law 
with dealing with this public property, rather 
than to leave it to the floating, changeable 
and uncertain view of men who in one dis- 
trict may have one policy and in another 
district another. Senator Wolcott could not 
see why any one should object to this. But 
it was objected to by Senator Carter, who 
seemed to distrust the ability of the Interior 
Department to deal with the situation. In 
the course of the discussion tributes, well 
deserved, were paid to the body of law which 
had been developed in California under 
miners’ control, much of which is embodied 
in the United States statutes. But it would 
seem, as the result of fifty years’ experience, 
that the general Government ought to be’ 
able to frame general regulations which 
would firmly meet the wholly new and pe- 
culiar conditions. Capitalists who are ready 
to work the low water lands, where ma- 
chinery will be necessary, are disturbed by 
the Carter amendment. The téstimony of 
one of the best army officers in Alaska in 
regard to the action of some of the miners’ 
meetings is not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in the character of some of the ad- 
venturers who will come down from the in- 
terior to legislate on the beach free from the 
inconvenient restrictions which Senator 
Hitcheock might ‘mpose. 

The Porto Rican deadlock still continues. 
In a talk with an Iowa member this morn- 
ing he declared that the people will accept 
the House bill so soon as they understand 
it. On the cther hand, Senator Davis de- 
clared in the Senate yesterday that the peo- 
ple understand it too well. ‘It is futile to 
pretend that the majority of the people do 
not understand a subject’ so simple as this. 
They understand perfectly well the differ- 
ence between building up a wall which bars 
commercial intercourse between this country 
and one of its dependencies and a system of 
taxation such as I shall propose, which, with 
no difference except in degree, imposes on 
Porto Rico the same system or the same 
principle that is imposed in the States.” . 
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LITERATURE. 


Books on the Boer War.* 

The literary output of the South African 
war has commenced and we have here four 
books, each valuable for the facts set 
forth, but three distinctly partisan in their 
character and purpose. Mr. Hobson has 
been the correspondent in South Africa of 
the Manchester Guardian and The Speaker, 
and the present book is made up, to a con- 
siderable degree at least, of letters furnished 
by him to those two papers. “The position 
of the Manchester Guardian in regard to the 
whole contest between Great Britain and 
the two republics is well known. It has 
steadily opposed the course of the British 
Government, and supported the claims of 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn, at least so 
far as non-intervention is concerned, and 
that position dominates the entire book, 
which is well written and brings forth a 
large amount of information of value. 


Mr. Hobson says that he spent several - 


months in South Africa, interviewing many 
men of political prominence in the republics 
and the colony. He is evidently very much 
impressed with the wrongs committed 
against the Boers and the irresponsible and 
almost knavish conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment. His portraiture of Sir Alfred 
Milner would do credit to the most un- 
scrupulous political boss in Tammany Hall, 
and the poor helots of Johannesburg come 
in for a fair amount of sarcasm. The picture 
of Johannesburg itself is curiously diver- 
gent. Order is preserved to a degree that 
would make the Boer police a model for 
those of our own city; at the same time the 
general license of -conduct in the city is 
‘ something appalling, and its civilization as 
compared with that of the sturdy Bible 
reading burghers not at all to be envied. 


* THe War IN Soutn Arrica; Its Causes AND EF- 


FECTS. uo! J. A. Fobson, author of “ The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism,” ‘John Ruskin, Social Reformer,” 
etc. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. THE TRANS- 
VAAL Outlook, With maps. By Albert Stickney. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co $1.50. Tue Story oF THE 
Borrs. By C_W. Van der Hoogt and Montagu White. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. From Cape 
Town To Lapysmitu. By G, W. Steevens, author of “* With 
Kitchener to Khartum,” etc. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
ompany. $1.25. 


Mr. Hobson apparently does not liké 
the Jews, for he opens a chapter on ‘“ For 
Whom Are We Fighting?” with “ it is 
difficult to state the truth about our doings 
in South Africa without seeming to appeal 
to the ignominious passion of Judenhetze;” 
and then proceeds to expatiate upon the 
slavery of the British Government to He- 
brew speculators and gamblers. Altogether 
it seems on the basis of Mr. Hobson’s judg- 
ment that the whole claim of Outlander 
grievances was largely sham; that while 
the Boer is not really ideal, and is somewhat 
behind the age, he is in truth very much no- 
bler in his character than those who are 
fighting him. The idea of his intriguing for 
a Dutch South Africa is decried absolute- 
ly; a few individuals may have desired such 
a thing, but not the great mass. Mr. Hob- 
son’s points would have been stronger had 
his personal feelings not been quite so mani- 
fest, and his conclusions not quite so abso- 
lute. He really allows but one side of the 
question. That there is very much of truth 
in what he says few, if any, will question; 
but he overstates the case on the Boer side 
as grievously as those on the other side, who 
affirmed at the commencement of the war 
that the Boer bubble would only have to be 
pricked to disappear. 

In something of the same vein, tho in 
rather different style, and with the great ad- 
vantage of excellent maps and diagrams, is 
The Transvdal Outlook by Mr. Stickney. It is 
more distinctively from the military stand- 
point, setting forth the peculiar situation 
both from the English and the Boer’ side, 
showing the great difficulties under which 
England was obliged to work, and the enor- 
mous expense and loss that would inevitably 
be entailed by her effort. It comes to the 
conclusion that it is simply impossible for 
the British to succeed and announces (re- 
member this is some months ago) that “ the 
War Office has now exhausted all ‘its re- 
sources in the way of men, which are avail- 
able to-day for operations in South Africa, 
or which will be available within any rea- 
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sonable ‘period.” Altogether the outlook 
from the English standpoint is described as 
very, very dark. A postscript announces the 
relief of Kimberley, and the pursuit of ‘Gen- 
eral Cronje with very grave suspicion as to 
any probable good to result from it. The 
motto of the book is on its closing page: 
“The end of the whole matter is—This war 
of the Rothschilds—-is a war for gold.” 

The Story of the Boers is in form as well as 
reality a plea for the Boers, being announced 
as published by authority of the South Af- 
rican Republics. It is a sort of edited com- 
pilation, including an article on ‘“ The Policy 
of Mediation,” by Mr. White; two papers, 
one “A Century of Injustice,” and the other 
“The Struggle of the Boers for Independ- 
ence,” by Mr. Van der Hoogt; President 
Steyn’s Proclamation tothe Free State 
Burghers, official dispatches, etc. The most 
valuable are the texts of the Sand River 
Convention of 1852, the Pretoria Convention 
of 1881, and the London Convention of 1884. 
An illustration of the special pleading is 
found in the emphasis laid on the outrages 
of British soldiers Compared with the gen- 
erosity of Boer leaders, while no reference 
is made to General Buller’s announcement, 
“It is not unmilitary to kill horses in war, 
but it is unmilitary to malign a brave 
enemy.” 

Of an entirely different type, so different 
that perhaps it ought not to be included in 
the same article, is George Steevens’s From 
Cape Town to Ladysmith. It is written in the 
same nervous, epigrammatic, vivid style for 
which the famous correspondent, still bare- 
ly thirty years old, had already become 
famous. More valuable, however, than the 
style is the humanity of the book. For Mr. 
Steevens men were men, whether they 
read the Bible or the Koran, wore hats, caps 
or fezes, and his sense of the picturesque 
was not keener than his sense of honor, 
which forbade him to speak harshly of a 
man, whether friend or foe, who was manly, 
while an unmanly man of whatever race 
won only scorn. The book is a series -of 
pictures. It is not philosophical—does not 
pretend to go into the historical ground for 
the war. It simply sets forth a certain phase 
of the war—all too brief a one. It leaves 
behind no feeling of partisanship, but one of 


loyalty, just as noble in the Boer as in the 
Briton. The last chapter by Vernon Black- 
burn is a cordial tribute to a friend, fittingly 
closing an unusually full life. 


& 

THE PRELUDE AND THE Pray. By Rufus 
Mann. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
$1.50.) Without raising the question 
Whether a “novel of purpose” can be a 
geuine work of art and at the same time 
obtrude its purpose from first page to last, 
we remark that The Prelude and the Play 
goes far toward reconciling us, in its spe- 
cial behalf, .to a story fairly shoulder-bent 
with its load of didactic plunder. It is a 
well written story—not, perhaps, in the 
sense of being notably good literature—well 
written, we say, to the effect of making it 
a strong picture rather than a strong drama. 
The heroine is an abnormal young woman; 
we never quite accept her as true; somehow 
her attitude seems a pose ordered by the au- 
thor; and while the hero is healthier and 
saner, he, too, somewhat fails to convince us 
that he is not groomed and coached for his 
part. The “prelude” is the courtship and 
marriage of the chief actors; the “play” 
is their conjugal experience. From the out- 
set we are as good as told what it is all com- 
ing to; but the author discloses notable clev- 
erness in maintaining a steady strain of in- 
terest in the progress of his narrative. The 
characterization rises to a good level of 
sketchy effectiveness, and certain situations 
which might easily have been made offen- 
sively suggestive or openly indecent are 
handled with admirable reticence and gen- 
erally in good taste. One or two passages 
verge upon the sensational. The story opens 
at a university, Harvard is meant, and 
thence drifts to.a Western metropolis—Chi- 
cago, of course—winding up in Europe with 
all hands happy as larks. In the meantime 
the hero and heroine, after a short happy 
period of married life, have disagreed and 
separated; a bad woman, jealousy, etc., af- 
fording the cause. A broad impression of 
life in a New England university town and 
in Chicago goes into the story’s composi- 
tion; but the social features are curiously 
subordinated to a set of artificially grouped 
scenes and incidents meant to support the 
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author’s theory of marriage and its possi- 
bilities as a happy condition. During the 
leisurely and ample flow of discussion we 
are treated to the well-worn and absurd as- 
sumption that European civilization is nec- 
essarily of a higher type than American civ- 
ilization, and that it declares itself in a 
finer humanity. This sort of thing betrays 
a certain enthusiasm of novelty on the au- 
thor’s part—as if he had spent some time 
abroad and returned a nouveaw riche in the 
sensations of sudden culture and could not 
rest until he had written to ease himself. 
We do not. know Mr. Rufus Mann. Is he a 
tyro ? If so, his novel is a remarkable per- 
formance in both matter and manner. The 
style is often redundant, sometimes. slip- 
shod, but yet decidedly attractive, and the 
grasp of life is broad if not accurate. We 
feel in his work an attempt to adapt the 
novel of “ social adventure and imprudent 
intrigue” to American taste and domestic 
conditions. The hindering element seems to 
be the fact that American civilization is not 
yet quite old enough, ripe enough and liberal 
enough—as these distinctions are regarded 
by Mr. Rufus Mann—to give healthy room 
for those beautiful immoralities daintily 
adumbrated in the experience of his heroine 
anid her chance acquaintance, the noble 
Prince Volsci. But Mr. Mann has certainly 
written a noteworthy novel, no matter what 
view we may take of his theory of civiliza- 
tion, art and life. It is at least a step toward 
writing the great (un)American novel. 
FEDERAL CLEARINGs Houses. By Theodore 
Gilman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
$1.00.) The development of the clearing 
house as a combination of banks is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in modern 
finance. The original function of the clear- 
ing house was merely to offset the debits and 
credits of the banks associated in the enter- 
prise, and that of course is still its ordinary 
function. But in times of financial panic the 
banks have learned to make use of this insti- 
tution as an agency for preserving the credit 
System from collapse. A single bank may 
find itself unable to meet the demands of its 
depositors, who want money, altho it has as- 
sets of abundant value. Without aid from 
some quarter the bank must fail, thus spread- 
ing ruin and endangering other institutions 
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by making the demands on them more ur- 
gent. If now the assets of the bank can be 
pledged as security for loans, it may provide 
itself with the necessary funds. But such a’ 
loan can at such a time be procured only 

from other and stronger banks, and without 

combination they are not ordinarily able to 

undertake the task. But by means ofthe 

clearing house they can combine and use 

their collective capital and credit for mutual 

aid. The leading bankers are able to judge 

of the value of the securities owned: by the 

embarrassed bank, and they lend their aid 

by issuing clearing house certificates. Mr. 

Gilman argues that this somewhat informal 

expedient should be regulated by law, and 

that the banks of every State should form a 

clearing house which should be empowered 

to issue certificates having the chief: charac- 

teristics of national bank notes. We cannot 

criticise the details of the scheme, which are 

very well worked out, and which seem in 

general not impracticable, but we incline to 

think that the banks will be likely to develop 

safer and better methods spontaneously than 

will be devised. by Congress. That body has 

several times brought disaster on the country 

by its foolish and dishonest measures, and it 

will be safer to let the clearing houses devel- 

op for themselves. without the interference of 

the legislators. 

Our Fors at Home. By Hugh H. Lusk. 
Formerly Member of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment. (New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $1.00.) There is nothing new and 
nothing particularly valuable in this book 
beyond its very clear statement of the New 
Zealand system of land tenure and taxa- 
tion. What Mr. Lusk has to say about the- 
oretical reforms in the title to property is 
impractical theory and nothing more. It is 
absolutely absurd to talk about breaking up 
ownership in real estate in a country like 
England .or America. And, speaking of our 
foes at home, there is far more in a book like 
this to endanger the popular peace of mind 
and bring on incurable political maladies 
than in all the combination of wealth and 
all. the large landed estates in the world. 
The only rational limit to property is that 
which leaves men free. The question of tax- 
ation is quite another thing. A sliding scale 
of tax levy might, if constitutional, be a 
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fair and just rule; but the thought of pro- 
hibiting property in land is inimical to every 

line of economy which has made the home 

a well-head of Anglo-Saxon vigor, virtue and 

superiority. Land is the foundation of 

Anglo-Saxon life, and the ambition to own 

a permanent measure of it has become the 

fundamental economical aspiration of our 

great race. To give up land-title is to cut 
the anchor cable of our civilization. Mr. 

Lusk’s argument that because in their sim- 
ple, savage state all men ignored land-titles, 
therefore land-title is wrong, is about as 

good as saying that because savages used 
flint weapons and implements we should not 
possess guns, steel plows, axes and saws. 

Nothing has so surely indicated the advance 
of man from. savagery to high enlightenment 
as the increase of landowners and the mul- 
tiplication of permanent homes, with titles 
reaching from the center of the earth to the 
sky. . : 

CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in 
Cornell University, Assisted by Wilhelm Miller, 
Associate Editor, and Many Expert Cultivators 
and Botanists. In IV. Volumes. Vol. I. A—D. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$5.00.) This promises to be a work of great 
value. As far as it has gone the present vol- 
ume shows that it represents careful and 
scholarly labor. Its purpose is to present a 
“eecomplete record of the status of American 
horticulture as it exists at the close of the 
nineteenth century.” It “ discusses the cul- 
tivation of fruits, flowers and garden vege- 
tables, describes all the species known to be 
in the horticultural trade, outlines the horti- 
cultural possibilities of the various States, 
territories and provinces, presents biogra- 
phies of those persons not living who have 

. contributed most to the horticultural prog- 
ress of North America. and indicates the 
leading monographic works relating to the 
various subjects.” The illustrations - num- 
ber over two thousand. Good botanical de- 
scriptions, as well as horticultural direc- 
tions, are given with the record of each 
species, and there are maps showing the hor- 
ticultural zones in the States and Territories. 
Indeed the work is a rich and valuable mine 
of information gathered from the _ best 

sources by a large corps of assistants. We 


should think that every good library would 
be the better for a copy. 

NortTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
Their Relation to the National Life of the 
American People. By Ernest Bruncken, Secre- 
tary of the Late Wisconsin State Forestry 
Commission. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 
A book like this is of value as a stimulant, 
encouraging the study of a. very important 
subject, which Mr. Bruncken treats not from 
the specialist’s point of view, but with a 
patriotic regard for the future of our coun- 
try. -His treatise, while sufficiently charged 
with the scientific spirit to keep it on the 
firm ground, ig largely addressed to the pop- 
ular understanding. The history of American 
forests and forestry is made very interest- 
ing hy his method of dealing with it, and his 


book shows careful and _ enlightened. re- 


search. But Mr. Bruncken does not confine 
himself to mere historical presentation; he 
enters freely and with excellent show of 
knowledge into the discussion of forestry in 
its bearing upon the destify of our country 
and its people. The book has a good index, 
so that, as a reference work, it will be handy 
and valuable. 


Tue Licut oF ScarTHEY. A Romance. By 
Egerton Castle. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50.) It is not often 
that so good a romance as this comes to 
hand. It is a fine, strong tale, and it is de- 
lightful.literature in its way. Mr. Castle has 
the fascinating gift of narrative; he holds 
his reader with a glittering eye. Happy in 
his language, quick té catch sympathy, dra- 
matic to a degree, and full of those re- 
sources out of which all good romance is 
embellished, he has flooded his pages with 
genuine interest and given his story a pic- 
turesqueness and a swiftness of movement 
delightful to the novel reading instinct. The 
Light of Scarthey, moreover, is fresh in some 
of its larger elements. A very. difficult sit- 
uation is capitally managed. The hero’s al- 
most marvelously terrible sufferings and his 
curious love experience are patiently and 
finely presented. With great charm the story 
is brought to a pleasing end, an end satisfy- 
ing the demands of both justice and art. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Biotocy. By Herbert 
Spenter. Vol. II. (New York: D. Appleton 
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& Co. $2.00.) -No part of Mr. Spencer’s 
work has been more fascinating to students, 
or-has shown more enduring scientific value, 
than his treatise on biology. It was first 
published in 1864, having passed through 
the hands of Dr. Hooker and Prof. Huxley, 
and the author remarks with justifiable 
pride that very few of the views then set 
forth have -been controverted; nor has he 
felt compelled to surrender those which have 
called forth dissent. In this edition there is 
not much new matter; and, following a sug- 
gestion of Prof. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Spencer 
has left the body of the work nearly intact, 
and has relegated his corrections and addi- 
tions to notes and appendices. As he says, 
an invalid who is nearly eighty cannot with 
prudence enter upon work which will take 
long to complete; and, we may add, the form 
of the book would probably suffer were the 
attempt made to rewrite it. We congratu- 
late the venerable author on the vitality of 
his work, which has evidently established it- 
self as a classic in biological science, and 
which will always remain a delightful intro- 
duction to the theory of evolution, as well as 
to the enlightened study of botany. 

A GUIDE TO THE OpERAsS. By Esther Sin- 
gleton.. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) Miss Singleton’s volume, the dress 
of which is particularly tasteful and agree- 
able, is in the line of many predecessors, by 
one or another friendly hand, in which the 
plots and, to some extent, the striking 
musical features of the works most fre- 
quently ‘sung on the operatic stage (es- 
pecially the stage of stars), are narrated and 
elucidated. In the present case the pur- 
pose of the book has been thoroughly filled. 
Miss Singleton, whose musical knowledge 
and knowledge of musical literature are 
notably rich and exact, gives to more than 
one such résumé and analysis an uncom- 
mon value, inasmuch as she goes to the 
early, authoritative editions of a libretto 
or a “seore with text” instead of trusting 
to the misprinted, garbled and: often scan- 
dalously mutilated “book o’ the opera !— 
opera-book !” hawked about the English and 
American opera-houses. Thanks to her con- 
science and pains in this process, you can 
really know what is the just movement, 
from situation to situation, and from’ scene 
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to scene, of a large and complex libretto- — 
structure. There is no need of supposing 
even such a thing as Meyerbeer’s “ Robert 
le Diable” or Weber’s “ Euryanthe” more 
puzzlesome as dramas than they are; and 
Miss Singleton is an exact, spirited and often 
dramatic expositor. Her references from 
the text of the libretto-dialogue to a bit of 
the score, here and there, and her constant 
use of the language of the libretto itself are 
graphic; and, of het own craftsmanship, 
she writes with terseness and vigor. Her 
book has many rivals, but no superiors, and 
very few in dignified relation to real musical 
literature approach it. 

THE LIvELy City 0’ Liege. A CYCLE OF 
MopERN Farry TALES FOR CiTy CHILDREN. 
By Gellett Burgess. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) Mr. Burgess is 
funny—funny in his text and funny in his 
illustrations thereof. His book ought to cap- 
tivate city children and spill over into the 
country to charm the rustics, The craziest 
pictures ever invented are these “ Lazy 
Lamp Posts,” ‘ Bold Balloons,” ‘ Bother- 
sone Brigs,” ‘“ Hilarious Hansoms,” and 
other unsteady and mettlesome alliterated 
things. We hand the book around, but we 
do not become responsible for its behavior. 


STATISTICS AND Economics. By Prof. 
Richmond Mayo-Smith. (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company.) In his former work, entitled 
“ Statistics and Sociology,” the author ex- 
plained the methods of statistical investiga- 
tion as applied broadly to the general study 
of society. In this volume the explanation 
is directed especially to the institutions and 
arrangements by which the material wants 
of men are satisfied. We can do little more 
than enumerate the chief heads under which 
this vast subject is treated. The first divi- 
sion is devoted to the consideration of con- 
sumption and production. Here are given 
many particulars concerning the expenditure 
of individuals and of classes; ‘‘ workingmen’s 
budgets,” necessary nutrition, fuel and cloth- 
ing, “standard dietaries,” etc. Under the 
head of production figures are given concern- 
ing employment in general and the labor of 
different sexes and ages. Land and its prod- 
ucts of various kinds and in different coun- 
tries, and capital, organization and wealth, 
complete this diyision, Under the head of 
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exchange prices, money and credit are 
treated, as well as transportation and com- 
merce. The figures concerning wages, prof- 
its, interest and finance in general are given 
under the head of distribution. As appears 
from this summary the work is practically 
a cyclopedia of economic statistics, and cov- 
ers the ground with substantial complete- 
ness. The arrangement of the statistical 
returns is very satisfactory, and the critical 
comments of the author make it possible for 
even the ordinary reader to consider his mat- 
ter with intelligence. 


AN ABRIDGEMENT OF MILITARY Law. By 
Colonel W. Winthrop, U. S. A., Professor of 
Law, United States Military Academy. (John 
Wiley & Sons. $1.50.) This is the first thou- 
sand of the fourth and revised edition of a 
standard work, originally published in two 
volumes in 1886. In its present form all the 
changes in military law made during the re- 
cent war with Spain are incorporated. This 
abridgement has been in use in the United 
States Academy at West Point since 1887. 
The present fourth edition will be found to 
contain very considerable improvements. 


The excellent ‘Larger Temple Shake- 
speare,” THE WoRKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
edited by Israel Gollancz, comes to hand, vol- 
ume by volume; a beautiful and handy edi- 
tion with many illustrations, antiquarian and 
topographical. The text is that of the “ Cam- 
bridge ” edition, with a few noted changes. 


Js 


Literary Notes. 


, “Davin Harum” is now in its four hun- 
dred and thirty-fifth thousand. 


..-.-Mark Twain is expected to return to 
America this April, but he will not go back to 
his Hartford home to live. 

: ....W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D., has just is- 
‘sued No. 4 in the series of Atlanta University’s 
publications, entitled “‘ The Negro in Business.” 


....-R. H. Russell has purchased from M. 
Edmond Rostand the American copyright of his 
new play, “ L’Aiglon.” The English translation 
will be published in America simultaneously 
with its publication in England and Paris. 

..--Dr. Garnett, whose recent retirement 
from the British Museum after nearly fifty 
years connection with that institution is far 
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from signaling his retirement from active lit- 
erary pursuits, is still at work on the fa- 
mous Anthology. Dr. Garnett, at.the time of 
his resignation, was the Dean of the world’s 
librarians. He was the most potent factor in 
contributing to the immense growth of the Brit- 
ish Museum Library, and during his term more 
than trebled the number of printed books upon 
its shelves. His retirement leaves the title of 
“Greatest Living Bibliognost” to be disputed 
between M. Vallée and Herr Brandl. 


....German writers who have had occasion 
to smart under sharp criticisms of scientific 
journals have often called for a periodical in 
which they can publish their replies. Such a 
forum has recently been called into existence by 
the establishment of the Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Kritik und Anti-Kritik, edited by 
Dr. Erich Bischoff, of Leipzig, which has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention lately on ac- 
count of the replies which Professor Haeckel, of : 
Jena, has given to the critics of his ultra-radical 
“ Weltriitzel,’ in which a number of stale 
charges, such as the one that Christ was the ille- 
gitimate child of Mary and a Roman soldier, 
have been revived. The new Zeitschrift prom- 
ises to meet a desideratum and is the only jour- 
nal of its kind in existence. _ 

....The’ most famous literary journal in Ger- 
many, the Literarisches Centralblatt fiir 
Deutschland, edited by Prof. Dr. Ed. Zarncke, 
of Leipzig, is this year completing its first half 
century, having been founded by the father of 
the present editor in 1850. It has always stood 
in the front rank of literary journalism in the 
Fatherland, and is the only periodical that aims 
to cover the whole field of the literary activity 
of the Germans in all its departments. In do- 
ing this it furnishes in its weekly issues on an 
average thirty concise reviews, together‘ with a 
great abundance of bibliographical, literary and 
university iuformation from all sections of the 
German learned world. Only in exceptional, 
cases is foreign litrature taken into considera- 
tion. But as a national journal of its kind it 
has not its counterpart among other nations. 
The publisher, Eduard Avenarius, of Leipzig, 
announces that a general index for the whole 
fifty volumes is in preparation. More than a 
thousand contributors, representing the best 
scholarship of “the land of scholars and au- 
thors,” constitute the editor’s corps. The old 
and reliable ‘‘ Centralblatt” is a great favorite 
of all friends of German scholarship and liter- 
ature. It is now published with a semimonthly 
supplement, devoted exclusively to summary re- 
ports on works of poetry and Belles-Lettres. 
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EDITORIALS, 


Secretary Hay and the Open 


Door. 


It is hard for one who first knew John 
Hay as the author of the “Pike County 
Ballads” to think of him as a statesman. 
But he is a man of various gifts. The writer 
of “Jim Bludso” was private secretary to 
President Lincoln, is a historian and a states- 
man, and was so excellent an Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s that he was called 
to fill the office of Secretary of State, in 
which position he has shown unusual ability 
and has scored one great success. 

The Chinese Minister at Washington re- 
minds us that the open door for China is 
little other than the transference to the other 
side of the Pacific of our American Monroe 
Doctrine. What the United States says posi- 
tively and explicitly for the American con- 
tinent the open-door doctrine says impliedly 
for China. President Monroe declared that 
the United States would not allow any Euro- 
pean Power to take possession of any addi- 
tional portion of North or South America; 
the open-door doctrine declares that no Euro- 
pean Power shall be allowed the advantages 
in commerce that would come from taking 
possession of any portion of China, and so 
it takes away the temptation to seize such 
territory. It does not directly prohibit an- 
nexation of Chinese territory ~by Russia, 
France, Germany or Great Britain, but it 
does so indirectly. Under the guise of pro- 
tecting its own trade, the United States 
really secures from the European Powers 
and from Japan a degree of protection for 
China against threatened dismemberment. 

But it must be remembered that this is no 
promise not to secure further “ spheres of in- 
fluence,” with all their implied rights to con- 
trol the building of railroads and the se- 
curing of other fat contracts for mining, etc. 
It only gains the promise that whatever 
spheres of influence have been or may be 
obtained, their ports shall be open on equal 
terms to all nations, and that the enormous 
commercial advantage which comes from 


shutting out the trade of other nations by a 
preferential tariff shall not be secured, and 
that so the chief temptation to rob China of 
her, territory will be taken away, tho others 
may be left. 

We suppose that, for the present, spheres 
of influence are likely to be enlarged, but the 
likelihood of forcible annexation is consider- 
ably reduced. If China can be protected for 
ten or twenty years longer against partition 
the danger will be past. These “spheres” 
will bring railroads and the modern western 
ideas of production, education and civiliza- 
tion. A reactionary Queen-regent will not 
rule much longer. Soon China, like Japan, 
and largely under Japan’s tutelage, will learn 
what the West has to teach, and as soon as 
that is half learned China will be safe 
against all foreign aggression. She will have 
the free help of Japan, which has shown 
her in one generation the lesson can be 
learned and the means of self-defense se- 
cured. One generation more will find China 
united by railroads as well as by rivers, with 
an army and a navy that no European Power 
will care to attack, just as even now Russia 
hesitates to provoke Japan to war. China 
will then need no foreign protection. Secre- 
tary Hay’s task has. been less for the de- 
fense of American trade than it has been 
for the support of China during this coming 
ten or twenty years while, like a great ser- 
pent, it is moulting its skin. 

But one cannot help asking the question 
whether the great Powers are sincere in, the 
promises they have so readily made, and 
whether, if they break them, anything will 
be done about it. If, for example, Russia 
should, when her great eastern railroad is 
completed, formally annex Manchuria, and 
apply thereto her present laws of commerce, 
with free trade on the Russian side and a 
prohibitive tariff on foreign trade, what 
would the United States do? Would she 
resist by force ? That is something in the 
future; but, with the sure help of Great 
Britain and Japan, the United States, al- 
ready a great Pacific Power, could, and, we 
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believe, should, put a positive veto on any 

such procedure. China must have her chance 

to develop an effective unity, and other Pow- 

ers must protect their own equal commercial 

' rights against the greed of any Power that 
may attempt a monopoly. 

Is it not curious, very curious, that the en- 
largement of our own territory and our 
widening international relations, : and the 

sense of our duties to Porto Rico and Cuba, 
and the Philippines and to China, tend to 
break down the regard of our people for the 
doctrine of protection of trade? The Repub- 
lican party must before long come back to 
its old position of indifference to or rejection 
of a tariff to protect “infant” or full-grown 
industries. The Republican party was born 
of two parents, one the Anti-slavery Whigs 
of New England, and the other the Anti- 
slavery Democrats of ‘New York. Through- 
out the Civil War, and for some time after, 
protectionists and free traders had equal 
rights in the Republican party. It was not 

a happy day for that party when moral ques- 

tions gave place to one predominant com- 
. mercial question. Already the tariff does not 
supply us the bulk of our revenue. Already 
our people are disgusted with the cruel and 
selfish demand of sugar men that little Porto 
Rico shall be strangled for their benefit. The 
open door for China does not help protection 
in the United States. 

By the negotiations for the open door the 
present Administration has not only gained 
high honor to itself, but it has shown to the 
. world that, notwithstanding the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the United States is not a Power to be 
neglected abroad. It has something to say 
as to the future of Asia, and, if need comes, 
it will have something to do. 

st 
The Lessons of Publishers’ 


Reverses. 

THE disadvantages of snapshot moralizing 
have been curiously demonstrated in some 
of the immediate comments upon the pub- 
lishing business which were called out by 
the suspension of D. Appleton & Co. It was 
said that the house clung to the works of 
Huxley, Spencer, and their associates for 
which there was no longer any demand. It 
appears, on the contrary, that the extent of 
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the demand for these and kindred works 
was one of the causes of the trouble, which 
came about, paradoxically enough, from too 
much prosperity—that is, an undue extension 
of subscription sales involving credits too 
large to be carried. 
It has also been said that while the Ap- 
pletons published several successful first 
books, they did not hold the authors, which, 
if a fact, may readily be ascribed to busi- 
ness sagacity by any one who recalls the 
many cases of a first and only success. The 
simple fact is that with the development of 
the business side of literature and the growth 
of the “literary agent,” every author of a 
first success is immediately tempted in a 
variety of ways to place himself on the auc- 
tion-block for sale to the highest bidder. It 
has happened again and again that while 
the prices of the author have risen enormous- 
ly, the first book has remained the great suc- 
cess and the sales of later books have 
shown a steady falling off. Obviously a 
time will come when the terms asked by 
the author are not justified by the sales of 
his books, and the publisher who has tested 
the matter practically shows his wisdom in 
withdrawing, while another publisher at- 
tracted by a name may pay the price, plume 
himself upon securing a star and learn his 
lesson by experience. The existence of per- 
sonal relations and personal loyalty between 
authors and publishers still continues, but in 
very many cases the question of holding au- 
thors is a commercial one purely, and in 
some cases their retention is not justified. 
On the literary side we may repeat that 
the reverses of the Appletons and of another 
old -house which became embarrassed 
through other causes furnish no argument 
for criticism of the reading public. We 
think that more good books are read than 
ever before, and assuredly the demand for 
instructive or popular _semi-educational 
books in this country is a remarkable fea- 
ture of the time. On the business side the 
department stores have changed the method 
of retailing books to a very large extent. 
The old system of smal] discounts by pub- 
lishers and retail sales at the list price has 
disappeared. The present system of cut 
rate prices has palpable absurdities and 
dangers, and it is to be hoped that a more 












business-like plan may be adopted. In any 
event it is undoubtedly true, however the 
system of discounts. may be arranged, that 
the profits of publishers on trade books. will 
be smaller in the future than the past. This 
is the general rule of the time throughout 
the business world. This in no way indicates 
the passing of the publisher. On the con- 
trary, with the keen intellectual curiosity, 
the hunger for information shown by our 
people, the publisher should have larger op- 
portunities than ever before. 


a 
The Right to Be Wrong. 


THE journal which is, perhaps, the bright- 
est of all our New York daily papers, and 
which has much to say about theology, tho 
very little about religion, in an _ editorial 
last Sunday said that without “jhe doc- 
trine of election of the Westminster Confes- 
sion . . . the whole standard of faith 


would fall to pieces.” It is not unusual to 


hear such declarations that if one doctrine 
of some theological system goes, the whole 
body of faith goes.’ The proof that the 
above statement is not true appears under 
the old rule, “ Probat ambulando,’”’ test it and 
see. The Methodist Church is the proof. It 
rejects the doctrine of election, and yet the 
whole standard of faith has not fallen to 
pieces. The Methodist Church holds nine- 
tenths of the Westminster Confession, all of 
it that is of any great importance. One is in- 
clined to suspect that the person who says 
that if the doctrine of election goes, the 
whole Confession goes, has never read it. 
Methodists are excellent Christians, as good 
believers and as soundly orthodox as are the : 
Calvinists, and yet they reject election. 

But our friend may say that the whole 
Confession “ falls to pieces,” because it rests 
on “Church authority,” and if Church au- 
thority is denied for one, it is denied for 
all. Certainly it is so denied for one and 
for all. The Westminster Confession is very 
clear on that point. It declares that the 
Councils of the Church may err and have 
erred. It distinctly denies Church authority, 
as do all Protestant denominations. That is 
an essential difference between Protestants 
and Catholics. ; 
Dr, Hillis has lately been expressing him- 
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self on election and future punishment, and 
some of the members of the Chicago Pres- 
bytery, of which he has continued.a mem- 
ber, talk about bringing him to trial. If so 
he had better get out of that presbytery as 
soon as possible, with letters of commenda- 
tion, or none at all; for it would not be edi- 
fying for some mischievous person to be al- 
lowed to stir up the Church over such mat- 
ters. These doctrines are not of prime im- 
portance. They do not belong to religion, 
but to the philosophy of religion. A man can 
love God and his fellow-men, can be a dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, can have a good hope 
of immortality, and yet not believe that God 
from all eternity chose some select souls to 
salvation, and passed by others. He can be 
just as good a Christian, can be as devout a 
worshiper of God, and can even see just as 
much revealed truth in the Bible, if he yet 
believes that.at last no soul will be left to 
endless punishment. And if he refuses to 
hold certain doctrines generally held, and 
holds certain others, he should be allowed 
to hold these subordinate and unessential be- 
liefs, whether true or false. 

On this point we have in mind a very 
bright Catholic paper which does ‘not like 
our remark that “ Professor McGiffert may 
be wrong, but he ought to have liberty to 
be wreng,” and it wants to know if we “ ad- 
vocate license as a healthy synonym of lib- 
erty,” and if we allow a man “the moral 
right to depart from rectitude.” What an 
absurdity ! “To be wrong” in one’s intel- 
lectual beliefs is not the same as to do 
wrong, to “ depart from rectitude.” Is it so 
hard to understahd the difference between 
intellectual belief and moral character ? 

Let us have a little plain talk on this mat- 
ter. What does God want of us? That we 
should be like him—‘“ Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” 
How can we be like him? “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as. thyself.” Is this 
enough ? “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
But is not intellectual belief of the truth a 
saving grace? “The devils believe and 
tremble.” But how shall we get this love ? 
By loving, of course, “‘ Thou shalt love.” But 
must not God by his Spirit put love into our 
hearts? If he must, he will. God can be 
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depended on to do his duty; we must at- 
tend to our own; our business is to love. 
But what will persuade us to love? Ah! 
that is the question. We are so hard to per- 


suade. We ought to love without persua- 


sion, but most of us need it, and, “ the love 
of Christ constraineth us.” Some love with- 
out it. So did Abraham and Isaiah and 
Socrates and Rammohun Roy, and Monte- 
fiore. Some of them had never heard of 
Christ, and some had heard of him and could 
not believe that he was the divine Savior; 
and yet Dr. Hodge, most orthodox of the 
orthodox, wrote to THE INDEPENDENT, on 
the death of the Jew Montefiore, that he be- 
lieved he was a man accepted of God. Yet 
of all influences none brings so many to God 
as does the story of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. “We love him because he 
first loved us.” Other influences bring some, 
we will hope many, to God. 

The one essential thing is somehow, under 
some persuasion of duty, to get the godlike 
character, that of love. One who has it we 
usually call a Christian, tho he may be a 
Jew, or a Moslem, or a pagan. The essential 
thing is all, all, in the heart, not at all in the 
head. ‘There is no moral or religious char- 
acter in the head, only in the heart. What 
is religion ? A matter of the heart. What 
is theology ? A matter of the hea&a How 
absurd, then, it is to talk as if Christianity 
were to collapse if we were to reject some 
notion of the head, say about what is none 
of our business, as what God planned to do 
in past eternity, or what he will do in a fu- 
ture eternity! How criminal it is to dis- 
turb the love of the Church by bringing to 
trial men who love God and man, and are 
trying to make other people love God and 
man, because some notion of their head is 
wrong! Let it be wrong. It is not a moral 
wrong, only an intellectual wrong. They 
have a right to be wrong; and it may turn 
out that they are not wrong, but right. 


2 
The Austin, Tex., 


Argument 
Against Municipal Ownership. 
THE city of Austin, Tex., owns its own 

water works. There is, however, an old 


water company which also supplies water 
to customers, so that there is a competition 


between the two, a very unusual condition 
of things and one that it would appear ought 
not to exist. Usually the old water com- 
pany is bought out and the city takes ex- 
clusive charge. As a part of the new water 
works system of Austin there is a large and 
expensive dam, which has developed both 
silting-up and leakage, and this fact is used 
as an argument against municipal owner- 
ship. It is declared that if the water system 
had been owned by a private company the 
city would not have been laid to the expense 
of correcting blunders of construction or 
making repairs, and that city ownership 
naturally tends to a more careless system of 
engineering than would be allowed by a 
private company which depends upon its re- 
ceipts and economy. 

The argument takes this form: It is said 
that better and abler engineers would be em- 
ployed by private owners, who are going to 
pay the bills and be responsible for the 
losses, than will be employed by municipal 
councils, when the taxpayers pay the bills 
and the majority of the constituents of 
the councils pay no more than the poll 
tax. It is also said that: even if 
municipal councils employ the ablest en- 
gineers there is yet always the possibility 
of accidents with heavy losses, and that 
these losses must, in the case of municipal 
ownership, be paid by the municipality; 
while in the case of private ownership the 
municipality is free of expense. In the case 
of Austin it is reported that the municipal 
plant has proved a failure, and it is asserted 
that the average cost of municipal owner- 
ship to the taxpayers is greater than the 
average cost of private ownership. 

It is true that there are failures under 
municipal ownership, due to carelessness or 
dishonesty, but there is a multitude of such 
failures of private companies. It is far from 
clear that private companies employ better 
engineers, than municipalities. In fact, ‘this 
is a kind of work in which the cities feel . 
obliged, no matter how badly they are gov- 
erned, to secure the best expert direction. 
Statistics ‘show that municipal ownership 
has been both safe and economical. 

But there is a more serious moral side to 
this Austin case. The city issued bonds for 
the construction of its water works and it 
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has defaulted upon the interest of those 
bonds. The real trouble is not with the 
engineers but with the councilmen. A com- 
petent engineer was sent down by the hold- 
ers of the bonds to Austin to make careful 
investigation. He reports that the dam is 
in good condition; that there are two slight 
defects that could easily be remedied, but 
are not at present dangerous; that the gross 
receipts would be double what they are but 
for the ruinous competition between the 
city’s plant and the old water company; that 
extensive improvements which should have 
been charged to capital have been charged 
to. income, and that this has produced the 
deficit which has been the excuse for the 
default. The bonds bear 5 per cent. interest, 
and the real purpose of the default is to 
compel the holders of the bonds to accept 
a reduction of the interest to 4 per cent. 
But the best people of Austin, under the 
leadership of Mayor McCall, are violently 
opposed to the action of the city council and 
in favor of paying the bonds, interest and 
principal. Of course the old water company 
is doing everything it can to muddle the 
situation. The default on these bonds is a 
disgrace to the capital of Texas and affords 
another illustration of the lack of moral 
sense which seems to be developed in con- 
nection with certain populistic movements 
that have too much poisoned the public mind 
in the West and South. When it comes to 
vaunting the superior honesty and good man- 
agement of private corporations as, against 
municipal ownership, we cannot but think 
of the example of terrible mismanagement 
furnished by the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company in this city. 
& 


Citizenship for Porto Rico. 

THE debate on the Porto Rico bill has been 
directed chiefly toward the question of tar- 
iff, for the support of the government of that 
island. The question of citizenship has been 
neglected, and yet it is really the greater 
one. It has been over and over again as- 
serted that the bill, which is likely to pass 
the Senate before this paper reaches our 
readers, is the most generous in the history 
of the nation, in that it gives Porto Rico, for 
the support of its government, the money 
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collected at either end by the tariff. But 
since when has not the United States paid 
the necessary expenses of Territorial gov- 
ernment ? What we have done for Arizona 
we can do for Porto Rico, until it is ready to 
come in, as a State. The plea of generosity 
is a hypocritical one. 

And we are surprised at Speaker Hender- 


‘son’s declaration that it is the trusts and 


syndicates which have bought up sugar and 
tobacco in Porto Rico that are now fighting 
for free trade with that island of ours. Why 
shouldn’t they 2 Those products ought to 
come in free, just as free as the products 
of California before it was a State, and it is 
a shame that anybody here or in Porto Rico 
should have to urge and urge the Senate and 
the House to do what is right; and very 
strange it is that Mr. Henderson should 
brand as “ cowards” the Senators who, out 
of pure justice, are supporting an unre- 
stricted commerce. Are Hoar and Proctor 
cowards ? 

But really more important than the ques- 
tion of tariff is that of citizenship. We ask 
for the Porto Ricans not only unrestricted 
commerce, but full citizenship, equal to that 
of the people of New Mexico. It was prom- 
ised them. Not to grant it, by a law cf Con- 
gress, is a wrong to them, and is a breach of 
our faith. Nothing less was thought of by 
the President, the General of the Army, or 
the people when Porto Rico yielded to our 
arms without a contest, welcoming our sol- 
diers with acclamations of joy. Shall we 
break the promise given with due authority 
by General Miles, who declared, in his proc- 
lamation to the people of that island, that we 


‘had come to bestow upon them “ the immuni- 


ties and blessings of the liberal institutions 
of our government ?” What are those im- 
munities and blessings but citizenship with 
all its associated rights ? It was promised 
to Porto Rico that she should become part 
of the United States, ruled as our people are 
ruled, free as they are free, with the right 
to aspirations equal to ours; and it wasin no 
man’s thought that she should be ruled as a 
colony, for our advantage, not hers, for the 
benefit of our tobacco and sugar probucers, 
but it was meant that she should have all the 
rights of a Territory, with all the prospec- 
tive rights of a possible State. The delay to 
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grant this has been a disgrace to our Con- 
gress, and it is not easy to understand how 
>this delay has been accomplished, against 
the almost unanimous will of our people, and 
the quite unanimous protest of Porto Ric- 
ans. Senator Proctor, of Vermont, well 
says: ae 
“The people, Mr. President, look upon this 
as a matter of principle, a question of good faith 
and common honesty, and their moral sense has 
been shocked and the national heart! and con- 
science stirred by the fear that this measure of 
taxation will be adopted by Congress. The peo- 
ple believe as the President did when he wrote 
in his annual message. that ‘our plain duty is 
to abolish the customs tariff between the United 
States and Porto Rico.’ The people know that 
sentence. by heart, and they will repeat it mil- 
lions of times within the year from its deliver- 
ence unless we perform what the President says 
is ‘our plain duty.’ The people believe that 
this is a question, not of mere policy, but of 
principle.” te 
But the question of citizenship is a greater 
one. The present bill makes the tariff tem- 
porary, but it leaves the people subjects in a 
colony, We might endure the year or two 
‘of wrong as to tariff, but the permanent de- 
nial, of citizens’ rights and of the blessings 
of our Constitutional government is a 
cruelty which cannot be endured. 
| 
Ir Dr. St. George Mivart had died a year 
ago the fact would have called out no special 
remark from us beyond the: mention that he 
was the one well-known man of science in 
the British Catholic Church, and one who 
had never hesitated to defend his faith. Dr. 
, Mivart died last Sunday, after a quarter of 
a year of public work which will eclipse all 
he had done in a long life, and which will 
make his name one of renown in ecclesias- 
tical history. Driven by his conscience to 
free his mind as to late pronouncements of 
his Church against liberty of scientific 
thought, and hastened to it by sickness and 
the anticipation that death could not be long 
delayed, he made his plea for liberty to hold 
the conclusions of science and criticism, no 
matter what the previous pronouncements of 
the Church may have been ever since Galileo. 
He did not do this gently, so that it might 
be overlooked and bring no response, but he 
did it aggressively, belligerently, and he got 
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his answer. It was an impudent demand by 
his Archbishop that, under penalty of excom- 
munication, he sign a long statement of be- 
lief, drawn up. for him, or rather; against 
him, as requiring him to abjume every error 
which the Archbishop suspected he discov- 
ered in Dr. Mivart’s two articles. Of course 
he would not sign such a paper, and he was 
formally excommunicated. That settled it 
that the Catholic Church will not yet—tho it 
must by and by—align itself with the re- 
sults of investigation. It stands by the en- 
cyclical of Leo XIII on “The Study of the 
Scriptures,” which declares that “it is ab- 
solutely wrong to narrow inspiration to cer- 
tain parts only of the Holy Scripture, or 
to admit that the sacred writer has erred,” 
even in matters of science or history, for the 
Encyclical continues that “those who admit 
inspiration only in things of faith and morals 
and in nothing beyond cannot be tolerated.” 
Accordingly Dr. Mivart, who believed that 
the world was not made in six days of 
mornings and evenings, could not be tol- 
erated and was brutally kicked out of his 
beloved Church. That was a declaration to 
the world that the Catholic Church, at pres- 
ent wants nothing to do with modern learn- 
ing. Men of knowledge and intelligence may 
be Protestants or infidels. They cannot be 
Catholics. Itis a sad, a-terrible blunder, one 
that will work more and more evil until the 
time--which must come—when the interdict 
will be reversed. We would not mind it so 
much if it worked entirely to the benefit of 
a more reasonable form of faith. But it does 
not. Its natural result, with intelligent peo- 
ple brought up in the Catholic Church, will 
be to drive them to infidelity, and that is a 
very great evil. We need a liberal Catholic 
Church, and the liberal element will yet, at 
some time, prevail, and then Dr. Mivart’s 
name will be included with honor in the list 
of Catholic worthies. 


In the address of his Excellency the Chi- 
nese Minister, Wu Ting-fang, before the 
University of Pennsylvania on the occasion 
of his receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, there was an unexpected discussion 
of a subject in which THE INDEPENDENT is 
not a little interested. He had spoken of 





detestable jargon called “pigeon English,” 
for conducting business between English and 
Chinese, and of the fact that in the East 
English is coming to be an international lan- 
guage used by all foreigners. But he says 
that before it can be generally accepted as 
an international language it will be neces- 
sary to make some improvements. Foreign- 
ers, he says, are unanimous in condemning 
“the atrocious manner in which words are 
spelled in English.”- He specifies such 
needed improvements as dropping the we 
from catalogue, the me from programme, and 
he is greatly pleased that he sometimes sees 
these abbreviated spellings, and also ph giv- 
ing place to f. He wants a conference of 
university professors and school teachers on 
the subject, “so that a simple and uniform 
system of spelling may be adopted.” What 
he says is well said, but there is a tempta- 
tion to tell him that the difficulty of learn- 
ing to read is vastly greater in his own 
language, and we repeat to him his own 
words: 

“Tn these days of electricity and steam, men 
of business cannot find time to master all the in- 
tricacies of a foreign language.” 

In considering this subject of simplified 
spelling our conservative scholars are very 


apt to forget the needless trouble which, 


“the atrocious manner in which words are 
spelled ” gives to foreigners, to children, and 
to slow-witted people. 


& 


WE have received a curteous letter from’ 
L. B. Evans, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Augusta, Ga., in reply to a para- 
graph in our issue of March 8th, in. which 
we criticised the action of that city in clos- 
ing up its high school for colored youth. 
It will be remembered that an appeal against 
this action was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the State, which supported the school au- 
thorities. Mr. Evans says that the reason 
for the closing of the school was the fact 
that the colored youth were sufficiently pro- 
vided. with high school privileges in insti- 
tutions supported by Northern or Southern 
benevolence, and that economy required that 
the school should be closed when there was 
no need of it. All we can say is, that under 
a decent system it would have been the 
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missionary schools that would have been 
closed, because a city school would have sup- 
plied whatever was needed. As it is, the 
students have to’ pay for tuition, which 
would not be the case in a public: high 
school. Further than that, in his annual 
report, which Mr. Evans was kind enough 
to send to us, it is stated that the county 
raises but $45,000 by local taxation, while 
other counties with about the same school 
population, or even less, raise from $50,000 
to $75,000. If the increase had been made 
it would not have been necessary for Au- 
gusta to depend upon Northern benevolence 
for the education of its youth. We are. will- 
ing, however, to accept Mr. Evans’s state- 
ment that this action was taken from no 
desire to discriminate against the colored 
pupils. That there is such a discrimination, 
however, cannot be denied when we see that 
in the county there are 800 more colored 
than white youth of school age, while the 
amount expended for white education was 
$48,766, and that for colored education $14,- 
841. We do not like to see the existence of 
missionary schools made an excuse for neg- 
lecting free education. 
& 

As the appeals for the famine stricken 
sections of India are more and more urgent, 
there comes again the question of the ad- 
ministration of the relief. An enterprising 
journal calls for a ship of wheat; urges 
farmers to organize and send car loads of 
corn, and the Secretary of State for India, 
itis stated, has offered on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment to pay transportation charges on 
such a cargo. The question is raised by 
some who are well informed in these mat- 
ters as to the best method for reaching the 
needy with this assistance. If the assist- 
ance goes through the ordinary Government 
channels it will inevitably be the case now, 
as it has been in the past, that a consider- 
able suni will not accomplish its purpose, 
but will remain in the hands of dishonest 
sub-officials over whom it is practically im- 
possible to exercise absolute supervision. 
The suggestion has been made that a per- 
manent interdenominational relief commit- 
tee, representing all the leading mission 
boards in the United States and Canada, be 
formed to have charge of every movement 
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of this kind. The suggestion does not seem 

to us entirely wise. Each board already has . 
its own representatives, its own machinery, 

and the money forwarded through the 

American, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 

or other boards, will reach the people more 
directly, with less chance of diversion, than 

in any other way that we can think of. Such 
an organization would inevitably entail .con- 
siderable expense. Apportionment would be 
difficult, and the most direct way is in every 
such case the most effective way. The Rev. 
J. E. Abbott, of the American Board’s mis- 
sion at. Bombay, is in this country on fur- 
lough, and is well posted in regard to all 
such matters. He is in constant communica- 
tion with the missionaries there, and is thor- 
oughly qualified to give any information 
needed. That the distress is great is un- 
questioned, and any assistance that can be 
forwarded through any one of the mission 
boards will come as great relief. 

& 

Our information does not yet tell us just 
what is the revised calendar which a commis- 
sion of the Russian Astronomical Society pro- 
poses in place of the old Julian calendar, 
which has been for a century twelve days 
behind that of the rest of the world, and has 
just dropped another day, making it thirteen 
days out of the way, much to the confusion 
of trade; nor are we informed in what re- 
spects it differs from the Gregorian calen- 
dar. It is Church pride or national pride 
which prevents Russia from following the 
rest of Christendom in accepting the calen, 
dar which Gregory XIII gave the Catholic 
world, just as a similar pride and prejudice 
prevents us from accepting the French deci- 
mal system of weights and measures. A 
somewhat more exact rule than the Gre- 
gorian would be one which would give 31 
intercalations in 128 years, but that would 
be hard to remember, as they could not be 
omitted at the full centuries, as we omit it 
this year. We presume that some such sys- 
tem is that proposed, but the hope that the 
western nations will accept it is futile. 

3 & 
...-It is a matter of interest to see what 


The Topeka Capital has to say of its Sheldon 
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week, It is very frank in its criticisms 
of Mr. Sheldon’s performance, and very ap- 
preciative of the propriety of his purpose, 
the criticisms being very much the same as 
ours. He failed in his sense of what is news, 
“ignored all artistic, literary and esthetic in- 
terests,” and failed largely for lack of, equip- 
ment to get the news he wanted and lack of 
journalistic experience. We are pleased to 
see that the Capital appreciates ‘that two 
papers it mentions, the New York Sun and 
THE INDEPENDENT, “recognized exactly what 
Mr. Sheldon’s position was,’ while hundreds 
of others printed reckless misstatements of 
his purpose. 

....lf the Delagoa Bay award is absurd, 
as the English and Americans interested 
seem to think, then the lesson is not that 
arbitration is a failure, but that arbitrators 
must be wisely selected, and that before 
arbitration the resources of diplomacy must 
be’ exhausted. Be it remembered that while 
this is the first arbitration award since the 
Peace Conference, it is not a product of that 
Conference, as this board of arbitration has 
dallied along unconscionably for several 
years, and even yet has not prepared. its 
full report. ’ 


..+.-We have wondered whether Captain 
‘Leary, Governor of Guam, with his Irish 
name, were not a Catholic. The liberty he 
has taken in limiting saints’ holidays and re- 
straining processions looks like it; but it is 
probable that he has been hastening things 
too fast, altho he has done a good work. It 
is time for him to come back and go on reg- 
ular naval duty, and a change may be safe. 
He has been a bluff, lively sailor-boy, and 
will loig be kindly remembered in that lit- 
tle island we had never heard of. 


...-The creation by the President of the 
military division of the Philippines, under 
General Otis, and with four departments, 
under four generals, will have the excellent 
effect of relieving General Otis of an im- 
mense amount of detail which has been 
wearing him out. It was quite time that 
the order was issued, and its effect must be 
good and will give a freer hand to Generals 
MacArthur, Bates, Hughes and Kobbe. 
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The Uses of Adversity. 
By Prof. E. E. Slosson, 


Or THe University or Wyominc. 


WHEN modern science began to examine 
critically. the ladder by which man has 
climbed to his present position it was found 
that every step was stained with blood. 
That life was war and suffering the com- 
mon lot of all; that animals preyed upon 
plants and man upon animals and bacteria 
upon man, a cycle of suffering; that every 
species was an Ishmael; that birds and_but- 
terflies were not the careless, joyous things 
the poet thought them, living only for 
beauty and pleasure, but. were engaged in 
a terrible struggle for existence; that the 
song of birds was a war-cry and the adorn- 
ment of the butterfly was merely war-paint. 
It was found that there was an awful waste 
in nature, waste of time, waste of work, 
waste of life. Of a million seeds sown by 


the wind only one lived. A thousand eggs 
were cast upon the waters to produce one 


fish. . A hundred men labored and sweat 
that one might rise. It.was an awful revela- 
tion, that of science fifty years ago. No 
wonder that it drove men insane; made 
them pessimists, atheists. If science had 
stopped here it would have been a gospel 
of despair. ; 

But it did. not stop; another step changed 
it to a gospel of. hope. It was discovered 
that this suffering, that looked to a casual 
glance like an impediment to progress, was 
really its cause; that pain. was the main- 
spring of ,the universe; that war was the 
mother of all things, as the Greek had said 
long ago; that the rod of affliction was the 
modeling tool by which God, created all liv- 
ing things; that there could have been no 
happiness now if there had been no suffer- 
ing in the past; that joy is the offspring of 
sorrow, out of war comes peacé and through 
death comes life. This changed the wholé 
view. It put optimism in the place of pes- 
simism.. Man could see the uses of adver- 
sity. 


There was a time when there was no suf- 
fering in the world. But that was when 
there was no life; when the earth was with- 
out form and void and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. With life came suf- 
fering, and increased with it. Progress may 
be defined as increase in the capacity for 
suffering. A stone does not feel pain, prob- 
ably a plant does. Ancient animals suf- 
fered less than their descendants. The gi- 
gantic saurians that used to creep across 
the Rocky Mountain plains were as big as 
a house, but their brains could have been 
put into a tea-cup. Not much chance for 
pain there. And finally man came, a crea- 
ture built. upon a new and improved plan; 
but his chief endowment was that he was 
able to suffer more. Several new kinds of 
suffering were invented expressly for him. 
He alone of all the animals suffers in antici- 
pation of coming perils, and grieves over 
the errors of the past. It is the greater 
capacity for suffering that has made men 
what they are. These are they who re 
come up out of great tribulation. 

The earliest animals were built to avoid 
suffering. They were as big as an animal 
could be, and walk. The sensitive parts 


-were protected, as in our modern iron-clads, © 


by defensive armor as thick as could be 
catried; hide and scales almost impene- 
trable. Now these animals are all extinct. 
They were beaten in the struggle for exis- 
tence, and by what ? By little animals with 
the nerves on the outside. The animals that 
were easiest hurt conquered those that were 
most protected. Now our museums are 
filled with the relics of these obsolete forms, 
models. of inventions that did not work 
well, and on the walls are: hanging the ar- 
mor’of the knights of the Middle Ages, who 
were beaten by men without armor. The 
best protected animal now in existence is 
the clam; the least protected is thé man. 
To try to escape suffering is not a good plan. 


‘It has been tried on & large scale, and it 


does not work. 
There was a time when there was no 
death in the world. This was long after the 
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creation of living beings; if by death we 
mean a definite and certain period to life. 
The infusoria, the simplest organisms, are 
immortal. They do not die a natural death, 
altho they can be killed. These tiny specks 
of protoplasm grow and divide, but we can- 
not say that one part is the parent of the 
other. It is the same individual, only sep- 
arated into two parts for convenience. It 
lives and grows as long as the proper con- 
ditions prevail; not merely for three score 
years and ten, but for thousands of years. 
In fact, the first created speck of -proto- 
plasm is living yet, divided into innumerable 
parts. Later there came beings that died— 
spontaneously, at the end of a given time. 
It was apparently a great disadvantage that 
an animal should die when it had acquired 
the strength and skill of maturity, and that 
a new individual should have to pass 
through the period of helpless infancy. But 
the animals that died progressed and .devel- 
oped, while those that did not die remained 
stationary. Death came into the world that 
we might have a fuller and completer life. 
Now we see more clearly what is meant 
by the many mysterious sayings in the 
Bible, that benefits arise from afflictions, 
that good comes out of evil, and life comes 
from. death. People used to believe these 
statements; yes, they were doubtless true, 
but in some hazy mystical sense, nobody 
knew how. Now we know that they are not 
imaginative, but plain statements of fact; 
they are not figurative, but literally true. 
We now know something of the benefits 
of suffering in the past, but: why do we have 
to suffer ? We see that the whole creation, 
groaneth and travaileth in pain till now, be- 
cause it has brought forth US—but why does 
the labor continue ? Here is man; intelli- 
gent man, who knows some things and 
thinks he knows it all; civilized man, except 
for occasional lapses into barbarism; man 
who stands erect, except when he crawls 
into some meanness; man with the moral 
law written in his heart, which he follows 
whenever he thinks it is good policy; man, 
who knows God and sprays to him when- 
ever he gets into trouble; man, proud 
man, looks up to his Creator and says, 
“Here am I, the end and aim of all thy 
creation. I am worth all the pain and suf- 


fering that I have cost other beings, but 
don’t carry this any further. Let us have 
peace.” 

This is no caricature. You will find sub- 
stantially this view of the position of man 
in dozens of theological and scientific works. 
Of all created beings man is certainly en- 
dowed with the greatest capacity for con- 
ceit. ; 

Where knowledge ends, faith begins. The 


‘more we know of God’s dealings in the past 


the better is our foundation for our faith in 
the future. No suffering hag been in vain, 
so ours, too, must have its use. We are now 
reaping the reward of the sufferings of 
others. Our happiness has its roots in a 
soil watered by the tears of untold genera- 
tions. Animals and men, innocent and 
guilty, have suffered for us. They gave 
themselves as living sacrifices for a people 
they were not to see, for a cause they did 
not know. ° 

What are we going to do about it? How 
can we repay the sacrifices that others have 
made for us ? Christ has told us. By sac- 
rificing ourselves for others, for those 
around us and those who are to follow, for 
our neighbors and our posterity. We are’to 
do for others what others have already done 
for us. We are to take up the cross, Christ’s 
cross, the symbol of unmerited suffering, 
the emblem of sacrifice for others, and fol- 
low him. 

Laramiz, Wyominc. 


Immediately following upon 
Dr. Hillis the news that Professor Mc. 
Withdraws Girert has decided to with. 
draw from the Presbyterian Church comes a 
similar announcement with regard to Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 
Dr. Hillis has hitherto retained his ecclesi- 
astical relations with the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, altho pastor of a Congregational 
Church. This has not infrequently been 
done, another notable instance being that of 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, pastor of the Park Street 
Congregational Church in Boston, who ‘ac- 
cepted the call on condition that he retain 
his membership in the Presbytery. The 
question has more than once come up in the 
Chicago Presbytery as to Dr. Hillis’s ac- 
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cord to strict Presbyterianism, and during 
his pastorate at Evanston there were many 
who doubted his orthodoxy. No flagrant ex- 
pression of heresy, however, came to notice, 
and he was permitted to remain unmolested. 
The fact that he was called to succeed 
Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott in 
Plymouth Church while still a member of 
the Presbytery, disturbed some, and there 
was a feeling that sooner or later he would 
probably connect himself ecclesiastically 
with the Congregational body. The question 
has come to an issue by virtue of a sermon 
preached recently in Plymouth Church by 
Dr. Hillis, in which he contravened very 
sharply some of the statements of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. This called 
forth very earnest protests on the part of 
many in Chicago, including Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, Prof. A. C. Zenos, Dr. W. G. 
Craig and others, and it became evident that 
Presbyterial action would probably be 
taken. Dr. Hillis has forestalled that by an- 
nouncing that he has withdrawn from the 
Presbytery and will connect himself with 
the Congregational body. The question with 
regard to Professor McGiffert is not yet ab- 
solutely decided. Some of the members of 
the Presbytery believe that he should not 
be allowed to withdraw under all the cir- 
cumstances, having delayed as long as he 
did, until the appeal to the Assembly was 


actually made. There arises also the ques-- 


‘tion whether the Presbytery would be al- 
lowed by the General Assembly, with the ex- 
istence of these charges, to permit the with- 
drawal without a full investigation, which 
would mean a trial. = 

& ' 


The official reports of 
Comparative Home in. work of Home 


Mission Work Missions as done by 


eight of the larger and more progressive de- 
nominations during the year 1899, presents 
a number of interesting facts and figures. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, as is 
known, actually lost in point of member- 
ship, tho they report 2,240,354 communicants, 
25,371 churches, 16,698 ministers and a to- 
tal contribution to Home Missions of $471,- 
778, or an average of 21 cents per mem- 
ber. The regular Baptists, numbering 2,925,- 
667, gave an average of 1514 cents per mem- 


Sgr 


ber toward home evangelization, raising a 
total of $461,831.77. They employed 1,092 
missionaries, each of whom averaged $6% ad- 
ditions to the churches. The Congregation- 
aligts, tho not as strong numerically by 
four-fifths,,excelled all in the average amount 
per member raised for this work. They re- 
port a membership of 625,864 who gave $516,- 


245.17 to Home Missions, or 8214 cents per 


member. They employed the largest number 
of missionaries on the Home Field—1,848— 
who won 7,794 persons to Christ, or an aver- 
age of 4 1-6 to each missionary. The Prot- 
estant BEpiscopal Church reports 679,604 
members, who gave $270,086, or an average 
of 89 4-5 cents per capita. They organized 
26 new churches, employing 1,149 mission- 
aries. The Lutherans, with a membership 
of 190,839, gave $98,032.41 to Home Mis- 
sions, or an average of 51 9-10 cents per 
member. They employed 194 evangelists 
who brought 3,565 persons into the church, 
averaging 19 additions to each missionary. 
The Presbyterians, North, show a member- 
ship of 954,942, who gave the handsome to- 
tal of $582,251.27, or an average of 60 9-10 
cents each} They employed 1,380 Home Mis- 
sionaries who brought 11,683 into the 
churches, or an average of 9 per each mis- 
sionary. The Southern Baptists, with a 
membership of 1,216,667, gave only $65,- 
818.81, or 5 1-3 cents per member for the 
evangelization of the United States. They 
had 658 evangelists employed who. brought 
2,988 persons into the churches, or an aver- 
age of 4% to the missionary. They claim 
the organization of 194 new churches. The 
Methodists Episcopal, South, have 1,458,250 
communicants, giving last year $156,204, 
or at the rate of 10 2-3 cents per member. 
The Disciples of Christ present some strik- 
ing facts in their work. They reported 
1,085,615 members who gave $100,550.99, or 
an average of 9 1-5 cents per capita. They 
employed 129. missionaries who brought 
9,996 persons into the churches, or an aver- 
age of 77% to each evangelist employed. If 
the State organizations, working in -con- 
junction with their general Home work be 
included, they show $365,550.99, or an aver- 
age of 38 2-8 cents per member; 419 evan- 
gelists and a total of 19,617 converts under 
State and general evangelists, or an aver- 
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age of 50 additions per each missionary em- 

ployed. 
& 

At our request, Mr. James 


% 


_ Bishop Blenk = jorrey Roche, editor of the 


in Porto Rico Boston Pilot, who has just 
returned from a visit to,Porto Rico, gives us 
the following view of the task befdre the 
Catholic Church in that island: 

It is not possible, in a few days or weeks of 
residence, to form a profound opinion about the 
prospects of Church or State in Porto Rico; and 
the former is much the more difficult question of 
the two. I think it will be conceded by all 
Christiaus that the people of that island, like 
other peoples, are more apt to be influenced for 


, good by the religion to which they profess al- 


legiance than by one alien to their traditions, 
language and recent nationality. You may not, 
therefore, admit that it is the best religion,. yet 
recognize that it is the best working instrument 
in the moral-material sense, or at any rate, that 
it is infinitely better than no religion, which lat- 
ter is the present alternative open to the vast 
majority of the Porto Ricans. 

Bishop Blenk, the head of the Catholic Church 
on the island, is a thorough American, in spirit 
and deed, as his fellow countrymen of all creeds 
gladly admit. He needs for his arduous work, of 
reorganizing ecclestiastical affairs, the assistance 
of a body of priests trained in the American 
school and willing, like himself, to work for the 
slightest possible worldly reward. The salaries 
of the local priesthood expired with the Spanish 
dominion. 

I believe, and without prejudice I think, that 
good Catholics in Porto Rico will be good citi- 
zens, just as good Catholics are good citizens 
‘here at home, and as good Protestants are also. 
I may add, incidentally, that the process of mak- 
ing them good citizens by any means will not be 
facilitated by our Government’s failing to look 
after their bodily welfare in the way of granting 
them unlimited free trade with the rest of the 
United States; for if they are not a part of the 
United States, what are they? Even our aborig- 
ines, badly as we have treated them, have never 
Leen obliged to pay duties on their poor little ex- 
ports and imports; perhaps because the white 
trader knew a simpler and more comprehensive 
way of fleecing them. 


, Bishop Vincent has been 
A New Type carrying on a very unusual 

of Revival kind of revival meetings in 
the Methodist Church in Denver, of which 
Dr. Cobern is pastor. Dr. Cobern has had 


in his church other revivalists of all sorts— 
the Boy Preacher Harrison, Mr. Moody, Sam 
Jones and B. Fay Mills. He was greatly 
troubled because there were so many men 
that seemed to be unreached by any of the 
church methods that were adopted, many 
of them well bred and highly educated who 
have gone far from the faith of their fathers 
and have not entered churches for years, 
and, in a measure, despise the preachers. 
He invited Bishop Vincent to come and talk 
to such men, He gave abundant notice of 
the meetings, said they would not be of the 
revival sort and that. only men would be 
admitted. Many hundreds attended. There 
was no signing of cards or showing of hands, 
or standing up, or coming forward for pray- 
ers. Those who wished were invited to come 
forward and join in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, altho they had never been 
members of the church, and there were 
many that accepted the invitation, which 
was even more truly an outward confession 
and act of penitence than any other kind of 
public response to a revivalists’s appeal. In 
this case the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was a means of grace by extending it to 
those who were penitent seekers after God 
and were ready to consecrate themselves 
to his service. Bishop ‘Vincent has been 
often reckoned among those who are ‘op- 
posed to the mourners’ bench and to power- 
ful emotional exercises which it has so often 
been the effort of the preacher to arouse. 
Instead of that he prefers the simple, plain 
presentation of truth in a way that will ap- 
peal simply to the intellect and the con- 


science. : r 
a 


In 1895 the Northern and 
Baptist Union the Southern Baptists, who 

really form separate denomi- 
nations, came together through their home 
missionary societies in co-operative work for 
the negroes. The result of this has, with 
some difficulties, been happy. The difficul- 
ties have not been between these two bodies, 
but between the Northern Church and the 
negro Baptists of the South, who really form 


‘ another denomination, and who, led by some 


not very wise men, were here and there un- 
willing to receive aid for schools in which 
there should be white teachers, or which 


. 











they did not wholly control. 
toward union hag just taken place at South 
McAlester, Indian Territory, on March 6th, 
and at Oklahoma City on March 8th, which 
has effected the unification of the Baptist 


Another step 


forces in those Territories. In each there 
were two Baptist Conventions covering the 
same districts. One was strongly’ in sym- 
pathy with the Southern Baptists and the 
other had become affiliated with the North- 
ern Home Missionary Society. Each claimed 
priority and pre-eminence and strove to pos- 
sess the entire field. There was much mis- 
understanding and trouble. The conference 
consisted of representatives of the Home 
Mission Society of the Northern Church and 
the Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Church, with representatives of the compet- 
ing Territorial conventions. After two days 
of discussion an agreement was reached in 
both Territories by which there should be a 
single Convention formed by union of the 
two, and by which ‘they will co-operate 
with both the Northern and the Southern 
Home Missionary Societies, with an agree- 
ment from the two mission boards to aid 
with specified sums in the two Territories. 
It has been a remarkable: achievement in 
Church union, and gives hope that the time 
is not far distant when the white Baptists 
of the South shall be able to unite with the 
Northern Baptists in a single denomination, 
which will then be the largest in the country. 


& 


The fifth National Council 
The English of the Evangelical Free 
Free Churches Churehes in Great Britain 
was held recently ‘at Sheffield. The presi- 
dent’s address was both retrospect and pros- 
pect, and was interesting as setting forth 
his conception of the province of the Federa- 
tion. Speaking of the common platform, the 
fundamentals, -he claimed that the Free 
Churches stand together for 
“ Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, and man’s only 
Salvation; for all He has taught us respecting 
God the Father and God the Holy Spirit; for 
the supremacy of the Scriptures; for the com- 
munion of saints; for the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, as lovers of liberty, and de- 
termined defenders of personal rights; for that 
proper individualism that is in accord with the 


Religious 
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healthful democratic spirit, the- tendency of 
which is to widen the scope of both personal 
and associated activity in Church and State.” 
In all this that they have in common there 
is still very much of distinctiveness. Fed- 
eration is not looked upon as the “ burial 
place of denominationalism;” no one is 
asked to give up highly cherished beliefs, 
change church polity, aim at a mere pro- 
fessed uniformity, submit to internal man- 
agement of the various churches; that would 
be to cease to be Free Churches. The unity 
does not “consist in a hard and fast, a cast- 
iron conformity of external organization or 
government, nor in a tiresome identity of 
belief in all particulars, nor in a monotonous 
sameness of outward type in form of lit- 
urgy and discipline; but of oneness of life 
in Christ, in the identity of one indwelling 
spirit, in one faith, one hope, one love.” The 
Federation is safe as long as these princi- 
ples are observed; at the same time organic 
unien and unity are considered impossible 
among -the Free Churches. Individual af- - 
fection is better than indefinite universal 
love. At the same time there is a very posi- 
tive object before the Federation, and that 
is the maintenance of the true idea of Prot- 
estantism as against both Roman Catho- 
licism and high Anglicanism. The first bat- 
tle, it is said, will probably be with regard 
to the schools, where the Free Churches 
must insist that their children shall not be 
forced into schools where the _ religious 
teaching is of a bad and offensive sort. The 
general position of the address was criti- 
cised somewhat sharply by some of the pa- 
pers, which take the ground that the organic 
union which is decried is by no means a 
chimera, but may legitimately be looked for- 
ward to as a possibility. It seems, how- 
ever, to have had the general support of the 
Council. 


vw 


WE have had several requests to deny 
the statement in a signed article recently 
published in our columns that the Lutherans 
hold to the doctrine of consubstantiation. 
It is impracticable for us to open our columns 
to a discussion of this question and we must 
content ourselves with the record of the 
denial. 
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The United States Life Ins. Co. 


Its Semi-Centennial. 


Last month the United States Life In- 
surance Company, of this city, cele- 
brated its semi-centennial anniversary. Feb- 
ruary 21, 1850—a half century ago by the 
calendar and a long time indeed as meas- 
ured by the march of events—the United 
States Life was officially launched, opening 
its first office on March 4, at 27 Wall street. 
The’ first policy, dated on that day, was for 
$2,000, on a very plain printed form, and it 
is interesting to note that the “No.” blank 
was filled by distinctly writing the word 
“one” instead of by the figure. This was the 
old-fashioned policy form of ordinary life, 
containing all the since abandoned restric- 
tions on travel and the old absolute forfeit- 
ure in case of lapse; it was kept in force 
forty years, the insured having died June 22, 
1890. Successive offices were occupied on 
Wall street at Nos. 40 and 48; in 1873 the 
company moved again, to the corner of 
Broadway and Warren, a building which it 
is just now leaving for the new one at the 
corner of Broadway and Chambers. 

The first President was Frederick Sheldon, 
who staid three years. The first Actuary 
was John A. Stewart, now President of the 
United States Trust Company. The first 
Board of Directors included such well- 
known gentlemen as Wilson G. Hunt, John 
J. Cisco, Charles I. Bill, Isaac N. Phelps 
and John J. Phelps. The second President 
was Joseph B. Collins, who staid until his 
death in 1867. 
Eadie, also staid. three years, and was suc- 
ceeded, in 1870, by a very remarkable life 
anderwriter, John E. De Witt. He graduated 
from field work with the Phenix, of Hart- 
ford, started (in boom time) the Ben Frank- 
lin, placed it in a modest office on a side 
street off Broadway, equipping it with office 
fixtures discarded by the New York Life, 
which was just moving up from down town; 
then, having made this notably sensible and 
modest start withdrew it by reinsurance, and 
became the head of the older company. Af- 
ter six years of good work there he resigned 
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The third. President, John © 


INSURANCE, : 


to take charge of the Union Mutual, of Port- 
land, where he remained until his death in 
a railway disaster. He was succeeded in 
the United States Life by James Buell, who 
was not a life insurance man, yet his 
training as head of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ Bank made him peculiarly valuable. 
After four years his health compelled his 
resignation, and an experienced insurance 
man, Timothy H. Brosnan, succeeded him, 
being promoted from the charge of the agen- 
cies. A few years later (1886) his untimely 
death occurred, and the present head, George 
H. Burford, succeeded, after twenty years’ 
service of the company as actuary and vice- 
president. 

The Vice-President is George G. -Williams, 
for many years a member of the Finance 
Committee and President of the Chemical 
National Bank. The “other officers of the 
company are ©. P. Fraleigh, Second Vice- 
President; Richard E. Cochran, Third Vice- 
President; A. Wheelright, Secretary; J. L. 
Kenway, Assistant Secretary, and John P. 
Munn, Medical Director. The members of 
the Finance Committee, in addition to Mr. 
Williams, are E. H. Perkins, Jr., President 
of the Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank; John J. Tucker, the builder, and 
James R. Plum, of the United States 
Leather Company. About twenty years ago 
the company’s charter was amended in such 
a manner that it became virtually a mutual 
company. A year ago the business, which 
had been before on a four per cent. basis, 
was increased to three per cent., a most con- 
servative measure; and yet the company, 
after making this important change, shows 
by its last statement. nearly seven hundred 
thousand dollars of surplus. 

The United States has never been a 
rapid company; on the contrary, it was for 
many years rather a slow one. If size and 
rate of growth were the conclusive test it 
would therefore be outranked, but they are 
not. The company has been satisfied to 
move modestly, but it has always moved 
soundly and surely. Its growth has been 
steady and its work and public service of 
the highest merit. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Working of the New Na- 
tional Currency Law. 


Amendments to the Bankruptcy Law. 


Tue effect of the new national currency 
law is already noticeable in the week’s ex- 
tended bank circulation, and in the general 
development of the small banks throughout 
the country so they will be able to meet 
local needs, which at this time of the year 
always impose a great strain upon the city 
banks. To a larger extent than ever before 
in the history of the country will the South 
and West be able to rely upon home financial 
capacity to gather, move and plant their 
crops. The city banks have greatly increased 
their circulation this week by virtue of the 
new law, and this, together with the pay- 
ment of interest and bonus on Government 
bonds, have forced money down to a lower 
level. Some of the large banks, like the 
Chemical, National, have not as yet made 
arrangements to issue additional bank notes, 
their excuse being that the high prices at 
which Government bonds are now selling 
fail to make the circulation feature of the 
new currency law attractive. 

Nevertheless, money rates have been forced 
lower, and as new circulation can be used 
as a substitute for gold, it is more than pos- 
sible that we will soon be able to ship gold 
abroad. Two weeks ago the money market 
would not have warranted this, and as this 
is the season when the annual alarm over 
shipments of gold to Europe agitates the 
money centers here, it is gratifying to see 
that no apprehension on this score is felt. On 
the contrary, we are in a position to accom- 
modate England without in any way dis- 
turbing matters here; and with heavy buy- 
ing of American securities abroad, and a 
large and growing trade balance in our 
* favor, it is more than probable that gold 
will come this way, instead of going abroad. 
The buying of American stocks for European 
accounts has been heavy for some time past, 
and several hundred thousand shares of these 
securities were shipped abroad this week. 

This healthy condition of the banking in- 


terests of the country is further emphasized 
by the higher advances of bank stocks, as 
shown in the sales of the week. Nearly all 
the bank and trust companies’ stocks have 
advanced, and they are held firmly by the 
investors, who realize that good income 
values are higher 4ll around and difficult to 
secure. Six months ago these same stocks 
could have been purchased for considerably 
less than their present rating. Besides the 
increase in the values of the stocks of large 
national banks there have been organized. 
many new banks whose stocks have been 
taken as good investment incomes. From 
December ist to March 24th applications for 
new bank charters amounted to 433. Of this 
number 849 will have a capital between $25,- 
000 and $50,000, and 84 a capital in excess 
of $50,000. The total capital of the smaller 
banks is upward of $9,000,000, and of the 
larger about $6,000,000. 

The proposed amendments to the bank- 
ruptcy law, introduced by Representative 
Ray, of New York, are universally welcomed 
by the honest debtor and creditor class, but 
by many it is considered that amendments 
to the amendments couid be made with even 
better results. One of these new amend-- 
ments might be the vesting of discretionary 
power in the judges to withhold a discharge 


‘if the bankrupt fails to account satisfac- 


torily for the loss or deficiency of his assets. 
The present bankruptcy law was passed 
merely as a compromise measure, and it was 
so understood, but it has been tested long 
enough to form the foundation or framework 
for a new and good law. Credit should be 
given to the National Association of Referees 
in Bankruptcy, and to the chairman of the 
Executive Board, W. H. Hotchkiss, of Buf- 
falo, for their determined effort to remedy 
the defects of the bankruptcy law, and to 
the Attorney-General of the United States 
for his report to Congress, in which B. C. 
Brandenburg, who has charge of the bank- 
ruptey matters in the Department of Justice, 
forcibly recommended certain amendments 
to.the law which appear in the new bill. The 
amendments proposed in the new legislation 
are mainly in the nature of es to a 
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final discharge, and they are the result of 
wide experience on the part of referees in 
the various courts throughout the country. 
The concealing or withholding of informa- 
tion that may lead to the discovery of fraud 
has been one of the great difficulties and 
trials. of referees under the present law, and 
by the amendments more pressure can be 
brought to bear upon the debtor to induce 
him to be honest in his declarations. Both 
in the interest of honest business and moral- 
ity these amendments should be approved. 


a 


Financial Items. 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK announces a 
dividend of 5 per cent. and an extra of 1 
‘per cent. payable April 6th. 


....C. H. Imhoff, formerly cashier of the 
Union Savings Bank of Lincoln, Neb., has 
been elected Vice-President of the Ninth Na- 
‘tional Bank of this city, of which John K. 
Cilley is President. 


....The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for the quarter 
ending March 31st, 1900, shows a 


Surplus January Ist, 1900, of ............-.. 

The net revenues of the quarter ending 
March 3ist, instant, based upon nearly 
completed returns for January, partial 
returns for February, and estimating 
the business for March, will be about.... 


$8,430,758 61 


1,250,000 00 


$9,680,758 61 
From which appropriating for— ; 
Interest on bonds... ......... +-$224,120 15 
Sinking funds.............. 9,991 00 


234,111 15 


$9,446,642 46 
It ‘requires for a dividend of 114 per cent. 
on capital stock issued, about............ 1,216,997 00 


Deducting which, leaves a surplus, after 

paying dividend, of ~ - $8,229,645 46 
A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. 
on the capital stock of the company has been 
declared, payable on and after the 16th day 
of April next. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 22np. 


NUMBRICAL EniGmMa.-—‘ There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune.” 

CHARADE.—-Puritan. 


CONNECTED Sqrares.—I. 1, Trap; 2, race; 8, 
acer; 4, pert.. II. 1, Ebon;.2, base; 3,.osar; 4, 
Nero. IIT. 1, Thin; 2, here; 3, iris; 4, nest. IV. 

; 2, pace; 3, Asta; 4, neat. V. 1, Tide; 


1, Span; 2 
2; ideas 3; dear; 4, ears. 
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Pebbles. 


“THEY are after you——” 
x, y and z.’—Cornell Widow. 


.--.I1f Congress thinks there has been a real 
row about. Porto Rico let it try to ‘aa the ship 
subsidy bill——The Chicago Journal. 


The surprise at an amateur concert. is 


“ Who? ” “ W, 


the number of good places for stopping which 
are disregarded by the performers, who keep 
right on.—Atchison Globe. 


--..With Richard Hardi Davis superin- 
tending Buller, and Rudyard Kipling directing 
the entire war from Cape Town, it must be ad- 
mitted that things look very dark for the Dutch. 
—'he Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 

...+HER [pEA.—Lady: “ How much are your 
oranges?” Vender: “ Two-y for fiva.” : 
“ Well, that is too dear. I'll wait until the Eng- 
lish occupy the Orange Free State, and then 
they will be cheaper.”—Chicago News. 


.-.-OVERHEARD IN  FE'RANCE.—Priest: “ Ze 
Eenglish do not win!” Soldier: “ Zat is be- 
cause zey have not ze brave officers, like Hster- 
hazy, Mercier, Boisdeffre, Paty du Clam, and 
al] ze others who fought so nobly against Drey- 
fus ! ”’—Moonshine. 


...-At one time, when there was a vacancy 
in the Massachusetts bishopric, Dr. Phillips 
Brooks was the most prominent candidate. 
Bishop Lawrence, then dean of .the Theological 
School, -in Cambridge, was walking with Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University, and the two 
were diseussing the situation. ‘‘ Don’t you hope 
Brooks will be elected?” asked the dean. “ No,” 
suid Dr. Eliot: “a second or third-rate man 
would do just as well; and we need Brogks in 
Boston and Cambridge.” Phillips Brooks was 
elected, and a little later Dr. Eliot and Mr. Law- 
rence again discussed the matter. “ Aren’t you 
glad Brooks is elected?” queried the dean. 
“Yes, I suppose so,” said. Dr. Bliot, “if he 
wanted it; but, to tell the truth, Lawrence, you 
were my man.”—Argonaut. 


....The New England small boy generally 
shows business capabilities at a tender age, if 
he is ever going to have them. I have heard of 
‘a certain small Boston boy who got into the 
habit of teasing his mother for pennies, until at 
last she said to him: “Now, Willie, I don’t 
like to give you pennies; if you want money you 
should go to work and earn it.” ._The boy re- 
mained thoughtful for some time. Then, within 
a few days, the mother perceived that Willie 
had plenty of pennies. She wondered a bit 
where he got them, but did not question him. 
But one summer day she noticed that some sort 
of a hullabaloo was going on in the back yard. 
Looking out she saw Willie surrounded by a mob 
of boys, who were yelling with delight. She 
went down into the yard to see what was going 
on, and, as she passed out, she saw, stuck up on 
the back wall of the house, this notice, quite 
neatly “ printed ” out with a pencil : 


WILLIE JONES WILL EAT 


1 small green worn, for....... ese. Leent 
1 large green worm, for........... 2 cents 
1 small fuzzy worm, for...... weeee SCents 
1 large fuzzy worm, for........... 5 cents 


1 small green toad, for...... . -25 cents 


Willie was apparently doing a thriving business. 
His mother interrupted it—at any rate in her 
own back yard. I don’t suppose that she had 
any assurance that he wasn’t still carrying it 
on sdmewhere else.—Boston T'rascript. 
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“Be Strong in the FP DeLiciousin 4 


Battle of Life.” CorFEE TEA & CHOCOLATE 


y ts the person thor- 
cals larg by perfect 
good health, to win life's 
battle. This condition comes 
only with absolutely pure 
blood. Over 90 per cent. of 
pornenagi are troubled with a 
taint, im or humor of 
some hind i in the blood, which 
should be removed by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the best specific 
for both sexes and all ages. 


A Good Tonic — “On general prin- 
ciples I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla as 


cma wog'ees'ee net | | CONDENSED MILK 
Few 2 BABIES AseeeRs 

Ua Borden's Condensed Milk @o.- nv. 

Never Disappoints 


GE aiwinicmemma | EAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest El 
“only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia. Wiser c BS gin 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt. m 
deli livered TREE in Greater New York. promety 


ee, i THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
g 31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 
’ y TO bate A nee IN ONE DAY 
Laxative Bromo Quinine 1 regains refun 
GY aie magney i if tt failstocure. E. W. Woesore’ a is on rn 


TYPES To their original beauty by 
FOR Te — toa Pegg 
: : I amd ¥ 

AND BREATH | if 


The Opinion of a : WAY 
Practising Dentist | | . % 


i Ne pees See | pepo and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


dont contains ingredients that vee hn the pany Savensed. patent 7 in 

milyorettieren wt: | | Eada af aanty sar ance ViY fc Witt 
m new 08 

ad pend ” bk mie Planos'of other mate, in perfect order, at low figures. 

G. F. J. Cousury, D.D.S., STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
Author of * ‘Popular Dentistry.” 
> He might t have added with 
equal truth: ‘It has invalu- 

able antiseptic properties.” 3 = 
LYYYY OOO. Si "ie aoe YX) 
A sample for three cents. 
P.O, Box 947, N.Y. City. a CIVIL aaa mnt 
HALL & RUCKEL, | SADA AE DAD DAI AL Hi AL Le LAL WAtaue LALA 
NewYork Proprietors. London 
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SPRING. L900. SUMMER. 


E. O. THOMPSON, Jr., 
Finest Tailoring, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Second Floor. 


Announces the showing of a Spring Styles in Finest Woolens for Men’s Wear. 
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mnectio — er with the Ready-M ny on the 

, Titer oor. The ntran eS By Sustom Papermont on the SECOND LOO 7 

4 (one flight up) is the fall do door of 245 Broadw 7 
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coumsa sever == || HOUSE FURNISHING 
CHAINLESS. The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade Geods 


out, $75, in Weight and Improved through- << Pig we veg aoe la States for furnishing the home, 
ou 

Eddy Refrigerators, ist cwarter century.” 
COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER y s » past quarter century. 


and PENNANT CHAIN WHEELS . Crockery, Dorsey snd Camp , Cattery, Cooking Utena, 


Meet every preference as to ‘tele or Pantry, Bath, Hall, ~aghe Stable Furniture, 
Price, $50) $35, $30, $25. ted Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 
COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE. miles of New York WSoaasby sae teedee pesmi end onal 
Applicable to either Chainless or Chain 


atin mace 2 |/"LEWIS & CONGER, 


American Bicycle Co., 130 and. 132.West 42d.St., 


POPE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Hartiord, Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. New York. 
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3 sone PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
YOUR WIFE ‘and COATES onstrated by comparative test. the 


CLIPPERS. | high crop-producing value of 


A combination that cannot be 
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Ask your hardware dealers for | | "They meet all requirements of field 


** Easy Ranning Ball Bear- 


ing,’? and hs other. Stamped ‘‘ Coates Easy Run- and arden : 
sing? Oremd Sx Ilustrated Circular, re L. B. DARLING g crops and 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. FERTILIZER CO are the most 
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Why do you peneks a Gustom at the communion table which would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
rir Bq used? Send for our free book —it tells qll about it. <A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. N, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Soup. 
0, 


Per Plate 


A 10-cent can of 


Libby’s Premier Soup 


makes 8 plates-full of rich, pure, all-ready, 
labor-saving Oxtail, Mullagatawny, Mock- . 
Turtle, -Chicken, Tomato, Kidney or Giblet 
soup. 


Drop postal for book, ** How to Make 





Builder. 
Grape-Nuts. 
DADA DLA LAL LIS) 


Brain matter is made of Albumen and 
Phosphate of Potash. Selection of the parts 
of grains yielding these elements (and some 
others) is made; these are skillfully formed 
into food, predigesting what starch there is 
and changing it into Grape Sugar which is 
used to build other parts of the body. A 
distinct gain in mental power is observed by 

Good Things to Eat.” users of Grape-Nuts food. “Made at the pure 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago food factories of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


DOPRMOALA RH vHvadoondy Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Tremendous Muscular Force, 
Endurance, Energy and Alertness 


QUICKLY ACQUIRED 
BY THE USE OF THE 

















KAL-LI-THEN-OS 
°® FORCE CLUB 


‘THE CLUB wien LIFE IN IT.” 
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Plisied ste" - — ore 


The Kallithenos Co., 73: Eagle St., Dept.W, Buffalo, N.Y. 











The saying is: “ We can’t keep house without one.” 
There is no oilstove in the world as good as the Automatic—none so sim- 


ple; so effective, so economical. The Automatic is Vaiveless, 
which absolutely prevents clogging, dying out of flame, flooding, or confla- 
gration. In the Automatic there is no waste, oil comes only as burned. 


The Automatic Cabinet Oilstove 


in nine other styles and sizes, $5.50 
to $17.00. Tested Ovens that 
bake. Six, specially for the Auto- 
matic, $2.25 to $4.00. End door, 
Side Drop Door, or Upright. 


Most Elegant Oilstove Ever Placed 
on the Market. 
Handsome Swell-Front Design. 
Solid Panel Ends and Armor- 
Protected Oil Reservoir. 
Cabinet Style, but Tray Open 
for Easy Cleaning. 
All Welded Joints. 
May we send you a Free Sample of Electric 
Welding as used in the Automatic? It is the most 
wonderful process of applied electricity yet made. 
No. 3 High Junior, Price. :- . . . .« . $14.00 
No. 3 Junior (same stove without the lower cabinet) . ~. . IZX5O 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS everywhere sell the Automatic, or should 
do so. If he offers a substitute, or does zo¢ handle the Automatic, then write us ; 
we will either refer you to some nearby agent, or sell you direct and prepay freight 
within limits. Catalogue and other unsolicited testimonials free. 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Co. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Oilstoves in the World. 


211 School St., Gardner, Mass., U.S: As 
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That Trouble 
of Yours 
may be cqused by — 


Coffee !1. 


Prove to yourself by leaving it + 4 
off 10 days. 


@ 
106000000 0060600 


Nearly every physical ail .can be traced to 
p disturbance-of the nervous system, caused 
generally by some food or drink that sets up 
he trouble. The nerves telégraph to far 
away organs. So if pain or incipient disease 


show anywhere, try leaving off Coffee for.10 |’ 


days and use Postum Food Coffee, you may 
hus locate your trouble and be rid of it. 
Thousands have. 


These strong words have been applied 
to white flour, because it is robbed of 
the Gluten of the wheat to make it white, 
Flour deprived of Gluten has lost its 
nutritive elements and hence its life sus- 
taining qualities, Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat is rich in 
Gluten and when baked into Bread or 
Rolls is a beautiful golden brown. 


If your grocer does not keep it, 


send.us hismame and your, order— Le 
we will see that you are supplied. f 


our label; avoid substitutes. 


All grocers supply Postum Food Coffee. Peeks Sem 


Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
ereal Co., Ltd , Battle Creek, Mich. 














during the half-century of their evolution have beer steadily 

progressing, constantly attaining higher excellence in 

esign, construction and artistic finish, They are a 

ittle higher,in price than some, but—the most 
satisfactory machine ever made to do 


Sewing for the 
Whole Family 


Compare these machines with 
any other. You can try them 
free in your own home upon 
application to, any of our 
offices, located in every 

city ‘in the world. 
The best is always 
cheapest in the end. 
They cannot be ob- 
tained through de- 


partment stores or 
merchandise dealers, 


AFTER FREE TRIAL, they are sold for cash 
or leased, old machines ‘being: taken in 
part payment. :: :: 

THE. SINGER MANUFACTURING @OMPANY 





Bither Lock-Stitch 

or Chain-Stitch 
Any Style of 

Cabinet» Work 
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Watenes, Diamonds, anc Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected stock of 
choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fane Gold Jewelry, 
Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Attention is called to our 
several grades of TIME ‘KEEPING WATCHES, all 
made especially for our house and bearing our name. 

EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“The Benedict ” 
Perfect Collar and 
END VIEW. Cuff Button. SIDE VIEW. 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold-and Sterling Silver. 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT ”’ and date of patent 
stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
, Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
USE 0ur Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


S ACT ONIONS ATER 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN. 1900. 


Few Foneuaies | in i private, pe select rsonally Fn mag 


by Prof. C. ANGER, 81 Pierce Bidg., 
ms fd to so aples, Rome and 
FOROP JUNE UNE, 30, i to Rorway, —. PARIS 


12th Sic ten First ya ect ite Ready. 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, - 378 Boylston Street,Boston. 


THE SHOREHAM, 








cone LYS Dr IS 











WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Departments. . One 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


wr a? ew Oe 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 

Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. — 

PMP OEP PAGER LPP PAPAL GAL AP PGE 


, 


Pe ewe aw we 








PARIS ~=tT900. 





GAZE’S EUROPE 
TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. | 


Accommodation Sure. 


Say whether wish to go with a party, all included, $225 to 

$820, of in a codanth ny. Wh sane vel tickets. Write f for printed 

matter, FRE eee ak Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) }: 
mE 


lark St, Cees, ge mr eapoae 
selina hilade r) ene. 


Adams & 























ARIS 1900 | tered to sa 
Southam: 


to sail — 0 14 ato Chen 
bourg, 


ye Jee 
. CLARK, und the W BHOA esse Sat Tiga! 


PARIS 
and 


PLAY. itineraries free 
CRAWFORD @ FLOYD, 
608-610 Tremont Building, Bosten ; 220 Broadway, New York ; 
1011 Chestnut'st., Pailetciphis ; 621 Marquette ‘Suilding, Chicegs 


86 ALL OF E June % covering Engiap PAR- 


pata fant 
eg ons. 2 other Lo’ oo 
June 16, B, 30, July 8, and 


TOUR. ** ee ya ronda, Addres 98 Nassau St., New York. 





TBE CRAWFORD Tose 
meget 














Exceptional Opportunity 

for a limited number of cultured 

le ~ avail parm of an’ 

ummer Tour, under 

Experienced Management and 

at Moderate Cost, leaving New York 
Sea April 28, tees on 8. 8. ** Aller,” 


required from all persons unknown to manager. 





Paris a 
Oberammergau! 





References, by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew's Church and 
Chaplain of Columbia University, 2067 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, ww 
Ph.D., D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, oer 
Madison, N.J. For Itinerary containing 
fuil particulars, address Mr. Charies 
F. Peck, 478 West 159th Street, New 
York. 
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oer te r 
—— 
. The Starvation Plan 
= ’ j 
cael Of Treating Dyspepsia and Stomach ‘Troubles 
E is Useless and Unscientific. 
“She aiment convents Sein oC See serrate ome he dys- 
R pepsia be been wen e Passe even. now & 
INTERCHANGEABLE _ | fsssestithuinstehs staat egneen 
Many le a eek Gamemanmy 28 well aa. soume physi- 
gemiieg semis eee’ trated me 
j n e 9 
y e MILE AGE TICKETS foods and rejecting others or to cut ino the amount of 
SERIES) ‘ foe Oe ere cnoeen 5° knee Sent teed Body together, 
: ‘ : . in other words the staxvation plan is by many supposed to 
nll be the first essential. 
eo. tT All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and unscientific to 
siete : . dieting to a man already suffering from starva- 
25 5 to 500-mile tickets at two cents per mile, good pg ap om indigestion itself starves every organ, nerve and 
int . 
| i What with di; most need 
844.) on New acu d Central and all its branches me eee Ay, poor eee aieaean . cooked on 
2K. and operated lines, including West Shore and and some! assist the weak ak stomach to 
, This is the purpose for which Stuart's Pecieiie 
= branches — over 6,000 miles. of railroad. Tablets are ada; and the true reason why they cure the 
: worst cases of stomach trouble. 
Sold by all New York Central Ticket Agents. Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food and after each 
ee m mel Te ee ee ee 
Promptly digest 
of “ , way bays /emnd is nourished and the overworked 
Cher cond joes bhintss to Gorege Daag Oleab stomach rested, because the tablets will digest the food 
CITY Passenger Agent, Grand "eentral Station, New —— the nee works or not, one of the active 
BL York. ’ J ple in Stuart's Dyspe: lets suf- 
8 ; ficient to 3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other a 
s Meh. nous food. 
, Nev. 8 Dr. Harlandson and Dr. Redwell recommend these tablets 
ORK. in all cases of defective prmygwersgeet pe dices 
thor funpuritics and: a np ME A the taste are Coe 
Ley and harmless for ld as for the adult. 
pein All 
ted 
rk City; 
cago. 
PAR- Mg : 4 Mg | 4 
1d e ee 99 TO 
= Via “Sunset Limited In Four D 
York. la IMMCG California Ill FOU Vays. 
ay The ‘‘Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. It passes 
nity through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 
ee The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
a s . . . , “y . , . . 
nder ments, single or ¢# suzte, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; composite 
York car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
er,” double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served a /a 
es carte with attentive servants at command, 
Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 


FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANSG, 
; Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited. 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri- Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change, 


Fer farther intormatien, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tabies, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


o1 : 
Sele t 349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY. PL. (washington Bldg.); 
‘a > 3 NEW YORK. 
wy $ EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager. L, H, NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. j 
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JHE DOWAGER 
Co 2RS ET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 
Made in -three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 


Sizes.22 to 43 inch. 
tae e 550, nen coutille, satteen stri Sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
81 to $2.50. x 


White, dra and black 
a 0 aoe “+4 ee: or petting (white only): sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
3 87 to 48, $2. 
Style oi, fine po aa Italian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $8.50; 
81 to 36, $8.75; 87 to 48, $4.00, White, drab and black. 
_ Royal Werctehar and The Dowager Corsets 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealerfirst. If he can’t supply you, a ‘ee 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified, wil 
corset.to you free of expense, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


. WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY. 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
poaiigtion ia ad H : 
goed dito; ls ho 50 er tae F wooed or Ig 


one a ies over six months old twenty-five 
5 reign Country try in the Postal Union $1.56 a yea & year extra. 


-order 





cents. Postage | 











it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


' js a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether - 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























WHY TAKE ANY CHECK BOOK 
that the banks may choose to give 
you, that is improperly bound, and 
will not open as it should, and that 


are made cheaply, when you ean get 


one of our New Patent Style for $3.75 
with your name, and numbered, and 
that always opens flat? Sears & 
White, Stationers, 49. Broad Street, 
New York. Send stamp for circular, 
etc. 





sone 5D IAACTHOMDSONS EYE WATER 





~ Blickensderfer Typewriter 
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‘Masons Hamlin 
cheesy ORGANS 3: 


yas on 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - COPYRIGHTS 


Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates. 


Book on bare erteee. deaheneh atinnaar through 


WILL BE FULLY IWUSTRATEDFnee 


in the following TRADE JOURNALS: 


tricity, Fovdss: American Sik Journal, Mouth! 
Housefurntshers . Glass and aytiers Renew, Mon’ 

mene have the largest circulation among 
capitalie ists and manufacture 


wide 
Blectrtt Ce ee Silk Industries, Housefurnishings 
a inoeiane ianeous Subjects. Sample copies sent free 


OSCAR JA: MICHEL, 


PT. 23, 
302 Sikusuds: New York. 
BRANCH : 639 F ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hanasomely illus. 











FINANCIAL 
WwEsTarRmnN 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Per cent. loans secured by ay tg > on well - 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last s 

bgp — ya placed over $300,000.00 without a Netault 
or interest. References, ers, 
an J jeeuee and Business Men for whom I am 
aoe te for further . Send for 

pamphlet, * h About Oklahoma,” free. , 


H. H. HAGAN, Gururi, OxLaHoma. 
SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-ke ecuria 
" rh Bowes Zor Sel and price hand of . 


ee P, oa and airy rooms for the use oa “9 lira of 











ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


Redmond,(: 
Kerr& Co. j= 


BANKERS, 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
Members 

N, ¥. Stock Exchange. 





Transact a general 
banking business. 


A as 

” Agent for 
negotiate and 
issue loans of rail- 
reads, street rail- 


ways, gas P 
nies, etc. Securities 
bought and sold on 
commission. 

DEAL IN 
High-Grede Envestutent Securities. 
Lists of current offer’ sent on NDERIS, 

PHILADELPHIA “Oe RRESPON 
GRAHAM, RR & 





The MIDDLESEX 


BANEING COMPANY 


1857 rg00 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - -. $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits. 
of 1st mortgages. Stipervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


SBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
_ Soon: Asst. Secretary , ary. 








Fi 

pnah f steat assy, 
” Aldace F. Walker. is 
thorized to act as E: tor, Trustee, Admin 
temiandeaetion: ‘Agent, Beoelver, ‘Registrar, and Transfer Agent 


Receives deposits subiect to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


\CAREPULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 


COLONIAL 
‘TRvst@mpany. 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


. Capital, Sarplus and Undivided Profits, 
$1,800,000. : 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


,ORFICERS 8 
JOHN E. 


BOR a pa 
RICEARD DEL AFI LD, 
CORD .MEYER Vice-Presidents. 
JA MES W, TAPPIN, 
ARPAD §. TOSSMANN, ‘Treasurer. 
EDMUND L, JUDSON, ‘Secretary. 
PHILIP 8. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Anson R. Flewer, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Paimer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delatield, ‘Theo, W. Myers,’ 
Daniel O'Day, . Dessar, 
Soha Warren Smith, : 
n : 
Leg W. Tappin 
Seth M. Mulliken,” Geo. W. Quintard,. 
W. Seward Webb. 











The tas aaltes 





VERMILYE & CO.,| 
BANKERS,  . 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits seostved and interest allowed on balances subject to 


All securities 1i at_ the New York, Bosten, 
Baltimore Steck Exchanges beught and Pe peng cot 
High nae and Ralleced Bonds en hand for for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
Dominich & Dominick, 
Members of the 100 Broadway 


New York Stock Exchange. 
BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 
36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. 
“INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. GEORGE H. ROBINSON. 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


VUVVVUUUUUNUNEY 
Investments that Earn 




















and are less subject to deprecia- 
tion than many others, are 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FIRST MORTGAGE, REAL ESTATE 


INVESTMENTS. 


They are at once the safest 
and most reliable of any class 
of investments. 

I have had upwards of twenty 
years’ practical experience in 
the selection of this class of 
securities. 

Correspondence with possib' 

» investors solicited. Audtees 
BW. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


SARARARALARRARAAARAR 











Th per Annum | 


‘of this company, pa; 


OF NEW YORK. 
Queen Butlding, Cot. Cedar and William Sts, 





Simplifies Systems of Accounting, 
thus Insuring Reduced 


Expenses. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 








BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 
DIVIDENDS 
THE GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
The 185th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
New York, March 28, 1900. 

e directors of this Bank have this declared a dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT., 
free of tax, whitrems on and after A 6th. proximo. The trans- 
fer books remain closed until that date, 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 
Nzw York. March 2ist, 1900. 
The Board of Directors of this com: at a meet pele 
ay 





n 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE QUARTE 
CENT. on its capital ook, payable at this office on the 16th d 
ext, to stockho! a of record at. the close of business 


i “mF will be held on the 18th day = t April. the transfer 
ke will be closed at 12 M. ot 
and i mg at 10 o'clock A. M. on Thuveday the 19th ar pot 


April next E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

A dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 16, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 31, 1900. 

The transfer books will be closed from April2to April 
14, 1900, both days included. : 

i WILLIAM R: DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 21, 1900. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW YORE, March 14th, 1900. 

DIVIDEND NO. 126. 
of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
RTER PER CENT. tock 


OnE’ AND ONE-QUA. upon th gh stoc 
e Cal 
ble at the office of The : 








after the 16th 
close of the books on the 20th day of Marc 

The transfer pooks will be closed at 8 o’clock on ostersow 
< = 2th inst., and reopened on the morning of April 2d 





M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


The Audit Company 
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MEETING 


AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of this company will-be 
held at 12.0'clock noon the second Tuesday in April, at the office 
of the Company, Hudson Co: Bank Building, No. 243 Washington 
St., Jersey City, New Jersey, for the election of twelve (12) direc, 
fors for the ensuing year to succeed those whese terms expire, and 
for the transaction of such business as may be brought before the 
meeting. 

Stockholders of record February &th will be entitled to vote. 

G. E. Highley, Secretary, 


INSURANCE 











1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
‘MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

IOHN A. HALL. Prddent’ MASS. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. ist, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
BURPLUG. avvciscccevessescccesccsscovcccccs 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AM ERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth . ee 
Annual Statement. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
DIGBY JOHNSON 
Manager 


eeoeoeee 


Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - +» NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


the LIVERPOOL ana 





LONDON «oa GLOBE | 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, ist: Jan., 1900: 
ASSETS 89,427,328.29 

4,776,050.60 


4,651,277.69 
NEW YORE OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM ST, 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. ' 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1900. 
$16,109,174.77 
14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 pA ge Bak 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


FIRE INSURANCE 








1900 1900 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900,......cc0ce-...+++----84,501,;283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


THE RICHEST [MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show. their: business sense by carrying: large 
sums of life. insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 


1850— THE ——1900 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW ‘YORE. 


a e 


‘OFFICERS. 








FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMB.......sseecsesceseee +..-Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


JAMES R. PLUM 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
president, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 











Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about te build you will 
meet with problems. ‘‘ How to Build 
a Home,”’ by F. C. Moore, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will give you a copy 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stamp 
and we will mail it. 





Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc., 
will find them ‘in our “‘ Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 
ings, etc.” Get acopy from any agent or send 
us a 6 cent stamp. 


BUILD WELL AND INSURE WELL. 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 


46 Cedar Street, - = = New York. 
‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 



























J M. ALLEN, President, 


WwM. s+ tegen - - _ Vice-President 
F. B. AL LEN, - ‘Second Vice-President 
1 B. are - - Secretary 

B BRAIN ERD - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - ‘ Asst. Secretary 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - -. - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - -- «=. » 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casa distributions paid u - all aa eahe 
he cash surrender and 


Every policy has endo: 
up insurance values to which ‘ the be tnwpred is entitled by the 
oe Statute. 


ee anti. piney tome and Rs ace for any age sent on application 
‘ tothe 


Benj. F. agen Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, ° . Massachusetts. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash d-u 
toed by the MASSACHUSETTS Ng ae 
accordance 

EaReuine are issued, the solid finan aa Ch ditch of of Phe phe 
D its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 

Pad its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
SERESEIER 8 amost desirable company ie the policyholder and 

e agent. For circulars and rates address 








New York and New Jersey Agency, 25 Broadway, cor 
Tlurray Street "New Y na by , 





Apmelielnsuancengany 


GEO.E.IDE.PRESIDENT 


ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE.&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


NET SURPLUS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$ il. 348. 859.12 
$ 9. 518.867.7170 
$ 626. 715.00 
S$ |. 203.278.42 


$49.25 


8 697.09 










e-D 


plication 


ce-Prest, 
t. Sec’y. 


Ider and 


By, cor. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. TIcCALL, - 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State, City. County and other Bonds 
3 yeaa 4) nar ket at value, Dec. 81, 1899.. $144,598, 788 
17,082,000 


11,557,714 
10,050,049 


ortgages (715 
Real Estate mm ieces, any ‘Office butidings). one 
Loans to polic Folders on th policies as securi 
pieaat Yalne 


. 31, 
market value, $4,177,523) .. 
ums not yet due, re- 


in Liabiitties:: 
Heton' in S fens clan 1 Reserve to 
secure 8a! 


et ST hee teste oe 


TOTAL ASSETS. ........+00e++000+0- B36, 450,348 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserv: Ificate of New York Insurance 
opartmnenty, bee, BL 108 trceascgiesonscsocseecteneee ~ $192,024,281 
All other Liabilities: Policy Claims, ‘Annuities 
Eaegwnianes, etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 


2,990,588 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside 
by the Company 8,507,699 
Accuntulated Surplus Funds, voluntarily re 
and set aside by the Comes Are provide pth 
pe ya pa; — to Policy- ders during 1900, 


ent thm ha 
Finst — Saale e to F — -holders in 1900): 
eee FS ong 9 Policies, the 
od of wi hich ma matu 
rok holders of Annual Dividend em wea 
To holders 7 vaca Dividend Policies.. 


1900. 
Sxcoxp—(Payabe | to 0 Policy -hoiders, subse- 
BS nt t the pe: ature): 

Dold 15-¥, period F Poltctes., ae atl 

To noite ear Period Policies... Seat 

Toho ere of 5-Year Dividend Policies... 279,965 
out eennte for ail other contingencies... eerecee 9,065,423 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....$:2 36,450,348 









































CASH esate 1899. 


New Premiums (Annuities SANT). wocese 
Renewal Premiums. poe 


TOTAL PREMIUMBS....... 





ved 
Dividends. on Stocks.... 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS, &...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, |! 8 99. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities............ $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values .......... «oe 6,184,209 

Commissions and all other perme to ppeete: ($4,08,- 

069) on New Business cal Ex- 
aminers’ Fees and esuwe of Risks ak 
—_ ana ee Secoun Bape meee, Taxes, Adverts. 
iD uipment Accoun' Pos , Com- 
miksions os on on. $859,562, of On asiness, and Mis- 

cellaneeus E fespecdicares” eonvakepteakts dues ocgs es agace 

Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 
tures tor the year..,.....- aeekbe dousedees 


5,155,868 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force December 81, 1898.... $944,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899... 99,957 202,309,080 
Old Insurances revived and in- 
creased, 2,873,077 


1899... .ccccvecves 1,116 
TOT AINE OF} 474,407 $1,149,203,277 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death ee =. 
Tender, Exp ae 86,681 


Paid-tor sasha in 

Ferce December 
B31, LSOD. ......000.06..43897,776 
sees a 


Gain IM 1899....0.eeeeecvenrserse 68,842 





87,881,292, 


$1,061,871,985 
PT 
$17,850,865 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


Deo. Sist, ee | Dee oer, 189, Gain in 8 years. 


Assets......$125.947,290 $236,450,348 $1 10,603,068 
Income..... 31,864,194 62,371,263 20 (517,069 


1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 


22,206,977 9,636,486 


= 12,671,491 





182,803 437,776 


paid......$575,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance ereporateem a8 


Louw FJ PAYN, 8u tendent of Insurance of the State of New Yor that the i the KEW YO. 
uperin ie the stage New ¥ Yo raty Ss MUTUAL TL ore iN 


e provisions Of Section 
ead Ice 
meral Liabil: Hagete tes The Net Policy 8 Reserve, ' as. eal 

fanterty set aside by the Qompeny, 


guRANGE COME is dul ANY of 
a uly au 
. I FU‘thiR RTLPY the 


used the policy ob! 
ined Experience Table ef Mo: 
Bas: ER CERTIFY that the 


ty of New York 
on is of 


of the sa toon pany, 
ali tons a four pe per 3 cont inte’ 


bilities ‘per Petate Laws, 
Th ————- Pe 
h rate, Ae 1908, veal ta celneent en Fands 
i) juen' 
Other fade for all ether con 


cles, 
TNESS WHEREOF, I itn hereun 
the day and year fret above e written ta ha 


ith, 1900. 
e LIFE IN- 
URANCE COMPANY having no 
four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
day of December, 1899, to be valued as per the 
the same to be $192,024,281. 


by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 


t aulde by the 4g ra ee to provide dividends payable te poliey: 


my name and sabia tabla 


eal. be affixed at the City ef Al 
uperintendent of inouveaen 





264,973 . 


sees 


= St Set Sg ae 


¢ 
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“The Best Company.” 


The same diversity of opinion which character- 
izes the methods of management in all other hu- 
man enterprises, obtains on life insurance. Some 
companies are managed for the benefit of a few 
participants, and some are conducted on the broad 
principle that the blessings of co-operation shall 
be extended to every quarter of the civilized globe, 
where human life can be safely benefited from an 
insurance point of view. 
ject for which life insurance was instituted, there 
can be no question as to which system of manage- 
ment carries out the purpose in view. 

That company which carries broadcast its bene- 
fits and privileges to the greatest number of the 
earth’s insurable population is most effectually 
Carrying out the object of its formation. ‘‘The 
best company is the company that does the most 
good,’’ and the company that does the most good 
is the one that carries the largest benefit to the 
greatest number. The true believer in life insur- 
ance is in honor bound to spread its blessings 
wherever it can be safely done. The question of 
profit is important, but it only enters into this 
duty to a limited extent, The main question is 


that of safety for allthe members. After the latter 


are provided for, let there be all the profit which 
can be obtained with a proper regard for the best 
interest of all concerned; but the first and true 
object should be to furnish sound life insurance to 
the greatest number of healthy people at the mini- 
mum of cost consistent with present and future se- 
curity, 

This THE Mutua LIFE of New York has al- 
ways sought to do, and its splendid record of past 
beneficence is but an omen of what it will do in 
the future. It has to-day upon its books a record 
of the largest amount of insurance held by any 
company in the world. It has paid to its mem- 
bers in the past a larger amount than any other 
institution of a like character. It holds for the 
benefit of its present policyholders a larger sum 
than is held by any other company for a like pur- 
pose, and it is not saying too much to prophesy that 
its capacity for future usefulness in the line of its 
especial work is greater than that of any other 
life insurance corporation, It may therefore claim 
to be in all respects the best company, because it 
has done, and is capable of doing, the most good 
throughout the civilized insurable world. 


‘ 


Bearing in mind the ob- | 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorg, January 28d, 1900. 


in conformity with the Charter of the | 
Com ages the ne statement of its affairs on 
gompas ot December, 1899 


fums on Merine Ristafooms toh dawmary, 
1899, py hoy otc 

ums on Policies no’ 
January, 1899.......... 


a 
967,555-24 


Total Marine evaneial.: cesevessectteccece 940133:978-03 


miums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899,........++00 
Losses paid during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
= ai $5,483,944-00 


2,395,500.00 


1,12§,000.00 
1,005,756-77 


$3,305,179-38 


Company. . 
Estate and Claims due the Vomany, 


at.. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ...... 
ee ~ hands of Euro) pollces Bankers to 
losses ae policies payable in 

saat elga coun Pe 147,790-88 
2139-29 


seccccccssccces $10,424,130.61 


2 age eee seeseeecsoseetese 


eae +a 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be aid to the holders thereof, or their eg 1 rep- 
a ganas on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 'y 


™The ou certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders <n or their ‘Februaty rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
next, from poo tay date allinterest thereon wil] cease. 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and x 


‘A dividend of fo! cent. is declared on the net earned 
ewe fo tayo Saal for the year ending 31st Decem- 
Bers io, for which ‘tes be issued on and after 
the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMeINCE 
VERNON H. B 


CHARLES 
CEOS Lng 
EDERIC PARSONS 























A. RAVEN, | 
Gusrav i. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen cop‘es of Tae Inps- 
PENDENT can be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cente each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 


EDWARD FLO 
HORACE GRAY, 
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Insurance Company of New York! 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 


Summary of Assets : 





Par Value. Market Value. 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1900. : 49,614 39 


52,808,395 95 
Liabilities : ; 


4,381,073 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims. : 795,386 54 
Net Surplus. COPS SPOT HEHEHE S EEE SHEE EHE es SHEE H ee ees eS ESFHES HESS Heees 4,631,936 41 


$12,808,395 95 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = $7,631,036 41 





‘ DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MorTon, _ ANDREW C.. ARMSTRONG, Francis H, LEGGETT, Henry F. Noyss, 
Oxtver S, CARTER, CORNELIUS N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucizn C, WARNER, 
DanteL A. HEALD, Joun H. WAsHBURN, Esrince G. Snow, WARNER VAN NORDEN § 
Davip H, McALPIN, WALTER H, LEwis, Grorce H. HartTrorD, Dumont CLARKE, 
James B, VAN WoERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, } JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. Burris, 5 5°retaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWeLL, f Aststamt Secretaries 
» New York, January 9, 1900. 


} Vice-Presidents. 
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“O’Neill’s = 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing and. Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 

A Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue of the New... 
Spring Goods: Free... . 
to Out-of-Towners. .... 

















Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which 
describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the 
season. It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places 
the reader in touch with the greatest fashion centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the 
newest merchandise in the market at the regular New York prices, which means at times a great saving. 


OUR SPRING EDITION NOW READY. 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as‘ soon as you read this, for the edition is 
limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper, , 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


BiirT [fu Yee} 
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| We wish to FREE #4 a 
mail you “_ 


avery handsomely illustrated book, ‘‘ The Test of. 
Time.’ It will persuade you from ever buying 
another hair mattress, and prove that the use of hair 
is out-of-date, unsanitary, comparatively uncomfort- 
able; and outrageously expensive. Our offer of 
thirty nights’ free trial will convince you that we 


have perfect: faith in it. MARK. 


The Ostermoor Patent a | Charges 


Elastic Felt Mattress, eo Wes. 





‘Thousands have been purchased under the following offer, and not ten yet returned : 5 
Send to-day for our book SLEEP ON IT 30 N IGHTS, ogy shally aie ding a 


“The Test of Time.” believe. it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability. and comfort of any fso el 

, ‘ hair mattress ever made = can get your money back by return mail — 

“no questions asked.”’ “There will be no unpleasantness about it at all, 

inches. wide, 25 Ibs. . 
© . 





Take care! Don't be deceived! There is not a single store in the 
country that carries our mattress ; almost.every. store now has an imitation 
= = so-called “‘ Felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. 
——* Our name.and guarantee on every mattress. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 125 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book“ Church Cushions.’’ 


GU elclroln 


UU es 
“ ak ends 


mrt 
wit 





The Bulb of the Hyacinth . . . . . Maurice Francis Egan 
The Transition of Havana . . . Brig.-Gen. William Ludlow 
Immortality and Psychical Research Prof. James H. Hyslop 


Kruger and Steyn. . . ...... « « Poultney Bigelow 


Easter in the Philippines. . . . . . . Ramon Reyes Lala 


Our Trade with China. . . . . . Maj.-Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
Is Gallantry an Insult to Woman? . , . . Henry T. Finck 
Notes from Germany. . . . . The Countess Von Krockow 

Story, Poems, Washington Letter, Book Reviews, 
Survey of the World, Editorials, Religious Note and 


Comment, Financial Affairs, Etc., Etc. 
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In the year 1899. The Even- 
ing Post (New York) print- 
ed more advertising of 
books and periodicals than 


ever before appeared in. 


any American daily in the 


"same length of time, 


200,746 is 


Lines. 


pegs Aes ee 


of 








This, notwithstanding the fact that of The 
Evening Post there were only 309 issues 
during the year, while the morning papers 
published every day in the year. 




















Illustrated Cabinet Edition 
Works of 


JOHN RUSKIN 


In 26 volumes 


No previous edition of Ruskin has fully met 
the requirements of exacting book lovers; the 
Illustrated Cabinet Edition, we believe, will. 

Printed from beautiful, clear type, well spaced 
with indented side notes on deckle-edge, soft 
laid paper, equal to the finest hand-made as far 
as results in printing are concerned, and pro- 
ducing a volume light in weight. 

The full-page iltustrations number 288 and in- 





clude all the colored plates, steel engravings, 


etchings and process cuts, in all the original 
tints. In addition to the full-page illustrations 
are the cuts in the text—many hundreds of them 
a'together. A large proportion ofthese are from 
drawings by Mr. Ruskin, and are not only at- 
tractive in appearance, but are absolutely neces- 
sary for a proper interpretation of the text. 

The volumes are bound with flat backs and 
uncut edges, gilt tops, ina handsome cloth, with 
an especially appropriate full gold back design. 
Size, a tall r2mo. 

The works will be sold in complete sets, or 
separately at $1.50 per volume. 

Complete set, 26 vols., small 12mo cloth, 
gilt tops, $39. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid 
upen receipt of price by 


Dana Estes & Company 
Publishers, 
212 Summer St., Boston. 
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Favorite] S$ 


a 
SHAVING STICK 3 
Me 


SOLD EVERYWHERE — 


GLASTONBURY CONN. 


LONDON +PARIS + DRESOEN *SYDNEY. 








BY MAIL 25. 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 





American 
Gardening 


HE leading horticultural paper on the 
American continent, Published weekly. 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
Ten Sample Copies, different issues, 10c. 
A FEW GOOD BOOKS: 
How to Grow Mushrooms, - - 10c. 
How to Grow Clifysanthemums, 25c. 
Landscape Gardening,- = = 50c. 
How to Plan the Home Grounds, $1.00 
Landscape Gardening as Applied 
to Home Decorations, = = $1.50 


Besides these, we can supply any _horti- 
cultural or agricultural book at published price, 
post or express free. Address 


AMERICAN GARDENING, 


134 Liberty Street, New York. 








The Inideparidend 





Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who 
Lived in Them, with Genealogies of the 
Families Mentioned. 


Edited by THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. First and 
second sesies. Illustrated with twenty 
full-page photogravures and over three 
hundred half-tone illustrations. 


Two volumes, small quarto, cloth, gilt tops, 
with cloth jackets, each, $5.00. 


England: Picturesque and Descriptive. 


Reminiscences of Foreign Travel, 
CooK. New Edition. Revised and cor- 
rected, Illustrated with’ fifty photograv- 
ures from original negatives, and a map. 


Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, or- 
namental covers, in cloth box, $5.00. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY. Illustrated with thirty 
photogravures from the original negatives, 
and a map. 


One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OXFORD 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


AND AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITIONS 








With 

New Helps, 
Maps, and - 
124 Full-page 
Plates 


The Helps 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville. says: ‘‘ The helps are 
real helps. Unhke those in many of the cheap Bibles, they 
are not simply thrown together in hodge-podge tasbion, but 
repeseea the freshest and ablest work of the foremost modern 
scholars 


The IMustrations 


The Sunday School Times, a Ho rg? 17, 1898, says: ‘In 
this department this Bible is le perv! bly far superior to any 
other of those ly calle s’ Bibles,” 








In Actual Use 


‘“‘T want to emphasize the.value of this book, since I know it 
by personal experience. The’ helps of the Oxford Bible are 
really what they are called, . . . Onthe whole J think it is 


the best for the average teacher,”"—Rev. Dr, A. F. Schauffler. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 
Send for Catalog 


Oxford University Press 4™ercan 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Branch | 


By JOEL : 


.5 DAINTY VOLUMES, with Portraits. 








JOHN LANE'S NEW NOVELS 


A SECOND COMING. By RICHARD MARSH. 
Author of “‘ The Beetles.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. Ready 
shortly. 


Mr. Richard Marsh’s new book, ‘A Szconp CoMING,"’ 
depicting the incide and tumult in London on the 
oes of the Second Coming of the Saviour to the World 

book for every thoughtful reader.’ It is reverent in 
spirit powerful and dramatic in conception, simple and 
rect in style, and most stimuiating and helpful. 


SENATOR NORTH. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. Ready on Mayday. 





Pp 
and m: readers of the serial predict for it the success of 
the year ia fiction. 


‘THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By G. S. 
STREET, author of “ The Autobiography of a Boy,’’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. By RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE, Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. LOCKE, author of 

: ** Derelicts,”’ “‘ Idols,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX. By HENRY HAR- 
LAND, author of *‘ Comedies and Errors,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By THOMAS COBB, 
author of “‘ Mr, Passingham,”’ etc. $1.50. 

THE REALIST. By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, 
author of “ A Celibate’s Wife,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





Send for Literary Bulletin. Also Complete Spring List. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Prof. Elisha Gray 


His ““ NATURE'S MIRACLES ” is science in its most fasci- 
nating guise, 

‘* An undisputed authority. BP fs yond Union. 

“This is the spirit that warms cold facts: into eiihiiass and 
poem.”’— Chicago Post. 

‘We do not recall any purely popular works on science more 
attractive to the busy man or to the inquiring boy:’’— Pipes 
213 Pages, Decorated Cloth, 60 cents net 


Mrs. E. Frances Soule 


mothers in “ SUNDAY, AFTERNOONS 
FOR THE CHILDREN,” 


“ Most delightful." —Detroit News Tribune, 

“It is wise and original and i ingenious and practical. "— Edward 
Everett Hale. 

“ The collection of poems for children at the end is alone worth 
three times the cost of the whole.’ "Rev, A, 4. Bradford, D D. 
162 Pages. Corded Cloth: « “95 cents 


Nugects. Piasapbie” 


Philosophic 
_ Patriotic 
from Master Minds 
 “ Full of pith and timeliness,” — Outlook. 


























Historical 
Educational 
“The most precious matter.”’—Boston Courier 
“ Flashes of lightning that play from famous brains,””—Boston 
Times 
“ Nothing could be happier i in conception or more s‘mply artistic 
in éxecution ’—Phila.'Call, 
45 cents each 


Wanted—A bright woman to represent 4s. 


FORDS,HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
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EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS — STANDARD WORKS 








Stewart & Coe’s First Daysin School $.25 " Baldwin’s School Readers 


Furnishes lessons in conversation, reading, and writing from Natural Geographies 
the very first day of school, and requires no preliminary work. as ; : 
Extensive use of script. Beautifully illustrated. Milne’s Arithmetics 


he Bidets Primer 02. 30 Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 


Besides attractive lessons prepared in accordance with the Metcalf’ Grammars 


best methods of teaching, the book contains lessons in stick Barnes’s National Vertical 
Penmanship 

Overton’s Applied Physiology 

Natural Course in Music 


laying, paper folding, modeling, and songs, Numerous illus- 
trations, 


Shaw’s People of Other Lands . . .30 


Prepared on pedagogical lines to meet the child’s natural 
desire to hear of the strange peoples of other lands and to 
learn about their many peculiarities. 


Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers . .35 


A fascinating presentation for young children, showing an 
interesting and valuable interrelation of certain facts of history 
with certain phases of geography. 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories. . 45 


An attractive rendering of these popular stories, showing 
what our ancestors thought of the common phenomena of na- 
ture. Also gives some idea of the rude manners and habits of 
this semi-barbarous people. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader— 
South America . . . . . . 60 


An imaginary and interesting tour for children which enables 
them to become well acquainted with the chief characteristics 
of the Continent and its peoples. 


Powell & Connolly’s Rational Gram- 
mar of the English Language . .60 


A simple and natural presentation of the English language 
as it exists with special attention to the correct forming of the 
speech of the pupil. 


Ae wig ee 2 
ARAB WATER CARRIER. 
From Shaw's People of Other Lands, 





Teachers will find these books unrivaled for common schools. .Copies 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES 


Bacon’s New French Course $1.00 


By Epwin F. Bacon, Ph.B. 
Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire . 


Abridged and annotated by E. E. BRAN- 
DON, A.M., Professor of French Miami 
University. 


40 


Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein .85 


By MENCO STERN. ‘ 


Lane’s Latin Grammar . 


By GrorGE M. LANE, Ph.D., LL.D, 
Professor Emeritus of Latin Harvard 
University. 


Lane. & Morgan’s School 


Latin Grammar. .. 


Prepared by MorRIs H. MORGAN, Ph D.. 
Assistant Professor of Latin, Harvad 
University, chiefly from Lane's Latin 
Grammar, 


Mather & Wheeler’s Latin 
Prose Writing . . . 


By M. W. MATHER Ph.D.,. formerly 
Instructor in Latin, Harvard University, 
and A. L. WHEELER, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Latin, Yale University, 


Gudeman’s Latin Literature 


of the Empire. Vol. I, Prose; 
Vol, Il, Poetry, each . . 


Selected and Edited, with Revised Texts, 
by ALFRED GUDEMAN. Associate Profes- 
sw of Classical Philology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Gleason’s A- Term of Ovid . 
By C. W; Gieason _A.M., of thé Rox- 
bury Latin School. os 

Swett’s American Public 

Schools ..... 


By JoHN SWETT author of ‘ History of 

the Public School Sy»tem of California ; ’’ 
‘Methods of Teaching;”’ ‘ Normal 

Word Book ;’’ ‘* School Elocution.’’ 


Halleck’s History of English 


Literature .. 1... 
By ReuBen Post HAtteck, A M, 


. 1.50 


. 1.00 


. 1.00 


» 1.80 


75 


. 1.00 


4425 








From Halleck’s History of English Literature 


Lancaster’s Manual of Eng- 
lish History (Revised) $1.00 


By EpwARD M. LANCASTER, Principal 
of Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. 


Smith’s Smaller History of 
Rome ON ee 


New and Thoroughly Revised by A H. J. 
GREENIDGE L-cturer and late Fellow of 
Hertto d College; Lec'urer in A: cient 
History at Brasenose College, Oxtord. 


Colby’s Outlines of General 
History... A SS 


By FRANK Moore COLsy, M.A., P.ofcs- 
sor of Economics, New York University. 





For the best books for schools and colleges send to 





AMERICAN BOOK. COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


New York 


CHICAGO 


Boston ATANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SCRIBNER'S SPRING BOOKS | 








A New Novel of American Life by ROBERT GRANT 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


In ‘*‘ Unleavened Bread,’’ a phrase in which the character of the heroine is epitomized, 
Mr. Grant has advanced a long step in his literary career. The novel, which is to have 
its first issue in book form, deals boldly and vigorously with the social conditions peculiar 
to modern life, the career of the heroine being followed as she attains to one after another 
of her ambitions. The three large divisions of the novel indicate the stages of this career 
—‘‘The Emancipation,’’ “‘ The Struggle,” and “ The Success,’’ although, as the reader 
of the novel will note, the ‘‘ success ’’ which the heroine achieves is to be taken satirically 
as reflecting the point of view of the clever and ambitious woman of the world who has 
reached her goal. z2mo, $1.50. 
THE TOUCHSTONE. By Edith Wharton, author of ‘‘ The Greater Inclina- 
tion ” (5th edition, 12mo, $1.50). A very unusual and brilliant short novel, in which a singular situation 


is worked out with that searching ac wre and BrNneer detail which characterized Mrs. Wharton’s 
first volume of stories. . . I2mo, $1.25 


‘THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By Blanche Willis Howard, author of 


Dionysius the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest’ (12mo, $1. 50). A novel in the author’s later and best man- 
ner, in which she has treated one of the distinctive —— of modern — with great sympathy and 
insight. : . 12mo, $1.50 


ENOCH ‘WILLOUGHBY. ‘ Novel of me Middle West. By James A. 
Wickersham. This story of life in the Middle West a generation ago will be certain to attract attention 
both as a study of strenuous spiritual life and as a story of human love. . . . I2mo, $1.50 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. A Romance of the Revolution. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, author of ‘‘ For Love of Country ’’ (12mo, $1.25), and ‘‘ For the Freedom of the Sea’”’ 
(illustrated, 12mo, $1.50). An absorbing patriotic romance full of dramatic action and picturesque inci- 
dents, having for its background the dashing story of Paul Jones’s career. . I2zmo, $1.50 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. By Harrison Robertson, author of «If I 
Were A Man.’’ A charming story of the South, in which the rival efforts of two heroes for the favor of 
the heroine are ingeniously and interestinzly detailed, J ° r2mo, $1.50 


BOYS AND MEN. A Story of Life at Yale. By Richard Holbrook. Against 
a background of a remarkably true picture, full of atmosphere of life at Yale, the author has brought into 
relief the story of how, under varied college influences, two boys developed into men. I2mo, $1.25 


NEW VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES 
THE MONK AND THE DANCER. By Arthur Cosslett Smith. A 


collection of stories in varied vein and of wide range of scene, which are marked in an unusual degree by 
an extremly personal qua‘ity and notable literary art. . < A I2mo, $1.25 


TOOMEY AND OTHERS. By Robert Shackleton. Strong, clean stories, | 
in which the author has described with red mire and humor the life of one of New York’s most 
picturesque districts. , : I2mo, $1.25 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. By Senepniind Dodge Daskam. An 


animated picture of life ia a woman’s college, with a considerable value in showing what the undergraduate 
life of many thousands of American young women really is, in its varied phases. ; r2mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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HISTORY, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED rsagau? lla By W.H. Fitchett. Now com- 
plete in 4 vols, Each illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00 
Vol. I.: FRomM THE Low Countries To Ecyrt. Vol. II. : NELSON AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SEA. Vol. IIT, ; THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PENINSULA, VoL, IV. : WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA, 

‘The work is worthy of the author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ 
The great pageant of the war passes before our eyes asin a moving panorama. This may not be the ping: 
coqeunes by the student and the politiciaa, but it is exactly the sort of history desired by the million.’ 

Pectator. 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By James Huneker, author 
of ““MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC” a $1. 50). A “ft DRS and critical study of 
great value. With etched portrait. : I2mo, $2.00 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM. By 
Harriet L. Keeler. Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular use in the 
identifications of the forest trees-of Northeastern America and in the erany of their habits and peculiari- 
ties. With 180 full-page plates and 170 text-drawings, Crown 8vo, $2.00 et. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIGION. By George 


Santayana, author of ‘‘ The Sense of Beauty.”” A volume of critical essays, of great value as creative 
critic.sm, dealing with the uses of the imagination in the world of thought and emotion. 12mo, $1.50 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. By John Jay Chapman, author of ‘‘ Emerson 
and Other Essays,’’ ‘* Causes and Consequences’’ (each 12mo, $1. 25). A brilliant essay on the prac- 
ticability of political reform, written with the author’s characteristic intensity and incisiveness. $ 

12zmo, $1.25 

ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS. By Aline Gorren. A brilliant con- 
sideration of Anglo-Saxon superiority, its causes, the likelihood of its aE etc,, the weakness of 
the race being analyzed with fullness and fearlessness, I2mo, $1.50 


THE WAYS OF MEN. By Eliot Gregory (« re Idler m) autbor of ‘* World- 
ly Ways and Byways’’ (t2mo, $1.50). Mr. Gregory writes entertainingly of various literary and ar 
topics, as well as of the social themes which have made him so widely known as a delightful essayist. 

12mo, $1.50 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. This book does for the historical paw what Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from reiycrg ge ” does for the 
_ comedies and tragedies of Shakespeare. I2mo, $1.50 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORKS 


FAITH AND SIGHT. The Relations of Agnosticism to Theology. By the Rev. 
William P. mee An — to answer the eaten, What must theology be to express the faith 
of to-day ? : ‘ I2mo, $1.00 


THE SOCIAL MEANING OF MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
in England, By Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D.  ‘‘ Full of instruction and encouragement for the hope 
that the Church will — bapesnecaed gaits to solve the < pepeae! of a social salvation.” — 7he 
Outlook. 2 ; ; 12mo, $1.50 


PURITAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND. By” Rev. Dr. John Brown. 


‘* He has treated his Pees | in a broad and st at idan and with eee learning.”’ — The 
Churchman. : . I2mo, $1.50 


A PROBLEM IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By Dr. M. W. 


Jacobus. ‘‘ The whole spirit and tone of Dr. Jacobus’s discussion is admirable for. candor, learning, 
and freedom from dogmatism.’’— Zhe Outlook, 12mo, $1.50 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER'S” SONS, New York | 
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NINE BOOKS 
TO KNOW. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE and SARAH 
LovuIsE ARNOLD book I, Lessons in Reaaing, 
Speaking and Writing English. Book II, An 
Elementary English Grammar. 

This is a continuous and complete course in Eng- 
lish for grammar schools, The books present 
many striking features and promise 1o work a de- 
cided improvement in the teaching of the subject. 
They will be of interest to every teacher. (Ready 
in May.) 


MYERS’ ROME: ITS RISE AND FALL 


A comprehensive history of Rome, by Professor 

.V. N. MYERS, written in his picturesque style and 
possessing all the scholarly excellences of his other 
histories. (Nearly ready.) 


DAVIS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


A book that brings the subject within natural and 
definite limits. The illustrations, maps and dia- 
grams are of genuine value. It is both scholarly 
and interesting. Price, $1.25. 


WENTWORTH and HILL’S PHYSICS 


This is a deductive text-book in physics for high 
school classes. The text states facts. principles and 
laws in the clearest possible manner, which are to 
be verified in easily performed experiments. It 
represents a return to saner methods of science 
teaching. Price, $1.15. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN BOOK 


Edited by GREENOUGH, D’OoGE and DANIELL. 
This book presents, first, a carefully graded course 
in easy Latin, asa preparation for Cesar, followed 
by a selected course of reading taken from the seven 
books of the Gallic war in place of the first four 
books in their entirety. Price, $1.25. 


CAIRNS’ INTRODUCTION To RHETORIC 


This is the briefest and clearest text- book in Rhet- 
oric that has appeared for many years, and can be 
profitably studied in the early part of the high 
school course. Price, go cents. 


WENTWORTH'S REVISED GEOMETRY 


The revision of this book is a definite improve- 
ment. Ihe original exercises are new and care- 
fully graded, and the figures in solid geometry give 
the se just enough assistance. Its treatment of 
the Theory of Limits is unexcelled. Price, $1.25. 


BEMAN & SMITH’S NEW GEOMETRY 


This is a revision of the earlier edition, retaining 
its suggestive character and original treatment, but 
presenting the matter more simply. Price, $1.25. 


BERNHARDT’S GERMAN COMPOSITION 


A book in German composition, conversation, 
and grammar review that has met with instant fa- 
vor. Price, go cents. 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
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% SUNDAY. SCHOOL PICTURES ON 
oe 
4 THE LIFE OF CHRIST. + 
Ms A series of pictures illustrating the Life of Christ, °% 
4 from tne Annunciation of Mary to the Ascension of % 
= — for teachers, Sunday School, anc home iustruc- od 
on. “— 
» & ° Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid. & 
¥ (No orders for less than ten copies received.) + 
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% W. A. WILDE COMPANY, + 
& 110 Boylston Street, Beston, and ~ 
< 45 Jackson Street, Chicago. % 
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Cc. The 
fi Copley Sepias 


Our CopLey PRINTS in a new tone. 
The genuine only byCurTIs& CAMERON : 
their initials, Cand C, inlower cor- Cc 
ner of each genuzne print, thus: 

At Art Stores or of the Publishers. We 
send on approval. Catalogue, illustrated, 1oc. 
(stamps). Beautiful pictures for 


Wedding Gifts. 


CURTIS & CAMERON 
25 Pierce Building 
Boston 


BOOKS ON COLONIAL HISTORY. 


The Colonial Tavern: A Glimpse of New England Town 
Life in the 17th and 18th Centuries. By Epwarp FIEvp. 
$2.00, net. 


Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Navy 
During the American Revolution. By Epwarp Fretp, Il 
lustrated with maps and 14 plates. $3.09, net. 


Dery of Colonel Israel Angell; Commanding the Second 
hode Is'and Continental Regiment, 1778-1781. Edited by 
Epwarp Fi1£.p, with maps and plates. $2.00, net. 


Pictures of Rhode Island in the Past—1642-1833. By 
Travelers and Observers. Edited by G. S. Kimball, with in- 
troduction by Pror. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, $2.00. 


om 


























All printed in limited editions. 
price. - 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt ot 





Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus. London 





PRESTON & ROUNDS CO., - Providence, R. | 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


-»wtave now ready .. 


3 MR. TRUNNELL ~ 
Mate of the Ship Pirate. By T. Jenkins Hains, author of “The Wind-Jammers.” $1.25. 


A “yarn of the sea”’ of startling, vivid, and absorbing interest, by the best modern writer of real sea stories. 
“ A rattling good sea story.”"—Boston Globe. 


THE STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By ELBRIDGE S, BROOKs. $1.50. 


The complete, detailed, absorbing, and dramatic story of the wonderful century just closing—its progress, its achievements, its 
nventions, its developments, and its results—told by one who has made a study of popularizing history. 


THE JUDGES’ CAVE 
A Romance of the Days of the Regicides (1661). By Marcarer SIDNEY. $1.50, 


A historical romance of colonial days, of much beauty and power, based on the exciting times when the hunted judges of King 


Charles I, found refuge in thé New Haven colony. 


AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM 
By ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN. $1.00. 


A brilliant book of talks on men and things by a well-known U. S, Consul-General and former magazine editor. The most 
attractive book of the kind since ‘‘ Back Log Studies.” 


THE FORESTMAN OF VIMPEK 
By Mapam Fiora P, Kopta. $1.25. 


A ‘delightfal story of life in the real Bohemia—the forest village home of a sturdy and quaint peasant people, Charming, 
picturesque, and delightfully fresh and original. 





For Sale at all Bookstores. Send for New Spring List and Complete Catalogue. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - ‘Boston 














NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


CHRIST IN CREATION. By Pres. Augustus H. DICKEY DOWNY. The autobiography of a bird. 





Strong. 520 pages. Price, $2.50. By Virgi :iaS. Patterson. Price, 60 cents, 
A number of important and suggestive papers, chief among Fully illustrated 
which are the title article and that on “ Eth’ cal Monism.”’ sketeins of birds with colored plates and black and white 
PEN PICTURES OF MORMO NISM. By Rev. M. An interesting and eloquent plea for the birds, 
L. Oswait. 96 pages. Price, 15 cents. WARD HILL AT COLLEGE. By Everett Tomlin- 
A clear, concise, and com “sense exposition of Mormon- son, author of “ Ward Hill at Weston,” “ Ward Hill the 
ism by an ex-Mormon. 


Senior.” Nine excellent filustrations. Price, $1.25. 
MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY, Vol. I. By A capital story of school life. 

A.H. Newman, D.D. .654 pages. Price, $2.25. 

Covers the period from the institution of the church tothe | 4 WIND FLOWER. By Caroline Atwater Mason, 


time of the Reformation. author of “A Minister of the World,” “A Quiet King,”’ 
etc. Price, $1.00. : 
INSTITUTES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By “ Worthy of ; : 
Lyman B. Tefft, D.D. 372 pages Price, $1.50. qv ‘ y of a place among the year’s best fiction.” —Chicago 
The best book on this topic that has been published for a 
quarter of a century. STEWARDSHIP. By Rev.C.A.Cook. 112 pages. Price, 
FOR SHINE AND SHADE, By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 20 cents. 
204 pages. Price, 90 cents. A capital discussion on Christ'an stewardship. 
Short Gaaye ay nee ROMANISM IN ITS HOME. By Jobn H. Eager, D.D. 
LESSONS FROM THE DESK. By Rev. Harold Ken- 314 pages. Price, $1.00. 


nedy. 160 pages Price, 69 cents. 


An accurate picture of Rome at this present day. 
A handbook fur teachers on the books, lands, peoples, and 


“The treatment of the subject is so sandid as to render him 
customs of the Bible. less Hable to criticism for exaggeration than are most people 


wno speak on this subject.”— Boston Globe. 
SUNDAY NIGHT LECTURES ON THE LAND 
AND THE BOOK. By Robt. Stuart Macarthur, D.D. THE CELESTIAL LAMP AND OTHER SER- 
460 pages. Price, $1.50. ° MONS By Robt. Stuart Macarthur, D.D. 861 pages. 
The product of a personal visit to the land and places de- Price, $1.50. 
cribed. Valuable expositions of practical duties in the Christian life. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
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4420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, mr 
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Pocket Size 
Standard 


Novels. 











is remarkably opaque. 


to lovers of Dickens and Thackeray.” 





‘“‘Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 
‘‘ Pendennis,” “*‘ Henry Esmond.” 


on request. 


The thinnest printing paper in the World 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 
‘ 9 
Dickens’ ~ ., 


Thackeray’s Works 


are now being issued simultaneously; one volume per month. 
unabridged, in a single volume, size only 6% x 4% iaches and no thicker than a monthly maga- 
zine. They are equally suitable for the pocket, 'iorary, or satchel. 
The type is standard library size, slightly larger than that you are 
now reading, clear and easy to read, and alinough the paper is so thin it 
They are neatly bound in cloth, $1.00 per 
volume ; leather limp, $1.25, and leather boards, $1.50. 


The Churchman says of the first volume (Pickwick Papers): ‘It is really a 
gem of a book,” and ** one of the most remarkable feats of modern bookmaking.” 


Already published: Dickens—‘*The Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,”’ ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” *‘ Sketches by Boz,”’ ‘* Old wore agg Fan 1 and 
Thackeray —‘ Vanity Fair,’”’ ‘‘The 


For sale by all booksellers. Sample page and prospectus mailed free 


| THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


is used in making the 


Each novel will be complete, 


‘*A real delight 





ewcomes,”’ 


W. M, THACKERAY, 

















LEE & SHEPARD’S New Publications. 





SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The Campaign of the Jungle 


Or Under Lawton Through Luzon. 
Being the Fifth Volume of the «* Old Glory”’ 

' Series. By EDwarp STRATEMEYER. IlIlus- 
trated. Cloth, medallion cover, 316 pages, 
$1.25. 


The story hasa truthful and graphic historical setting in two 
expeditions of the nohle General Lawton, whose portrait adorns 
the cover, the first being that directed against Santa Cruz on the 
Laguna de Bay, and the second from Manila to San Isidro, 
through one hundred and fifty miles of jungle Each book of the 
famed “Old Glory ” series seems to gain in interest upon its pred- 
ecessors, and its progress has been an unbroken triumph of the 
worthy presentation of such reading as active boys need and will 
ve. 


ha 
Andy Dodge, 
The History of a Scapegrace. 
By Mark PIERCE PENDLETON. Cloth, gilt 
top, portrait, $1.25. ’ 


This is a distinctively American novel by a well-known journal- 
ist .who draws his characters with a free, stro hand. It is 
raised by William Dean Howells for its hunest work and fidelity 
truth, and tells with fine realism the scrapes, strugaiee, and 
ultimate success of a' so-called “‘ wild ” youth, who is, at the same 
time, able, manly, aud American to the backbone. 





Discovery of a Lost Trail. 


By Cuar.es B. NEwcoms, Author of ‘ All’s 
Right with the World.’’ Cloth, $1.50. 


“* Di-covery of a Lost Trail’’ isasimple study of that stran 
and beautiful that we Call life, but grand in its scholarly 
pe ome In the words of the author, ‘plain suggestions of 
confidence, patience, gladness, and decision often bring us back to 
La — e have lost through the uncertainty of our own power 
and freedum.” 


‘The Pastor’s Helper. 


A Complete Ritual for the Various Duties 
Connected with his Office. 

Arranged for the Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, Unitarian, and Uni- 
versalist denominations, By Rev. N. T. 
Wuitaker, D.D. Full leather, flexible 
covers, gilt edges, $1.50; Cloth, flexible 
covers, red edges, $t.00. 

The distinctive forms f>r the several denominations named can 
be relied on as being those fully authorized, and include forme for 
marriage, funeral and baptismal services, together with forms for 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Suoper and recep'ion of members, 
also all church letters, including transfer of membership, license 


to preach, and letters missive. Tne book concludes with an ad: 
mirably complete digest of parliamentary law. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENI ON APPLICATION. 
LOEB & SHHPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 








Best Short-Story Book of the Year. 
The Marshes of Minas 


By Charles G. D, Roberts. 


A volume of connected Acadian romances of that 
picturesque period when Nova Scotia passed from 
France to England. Tales of dramatic intensity which 
display Cavalier glitter, backwoods virility, and mystic 
elusiveness. 











Illustrated, $1.25. 





By the Same Author: 


The Forge in the Forest ($1.50) New York Nocturnes ($1.00) 
A Sister to Evangeline ($1.50) The Book of the Natives ($1.00) 
Earth’s Enigmas ($3.25) In Divers Tones ($3.00) 


A History of Canada ($2.00, net) Songs of the Common Day 
($3.00) 


A Capital Book for Young People. 
American Inventions and Inventors. 


By W. A MOWRY, Ph.D., and A. M. MOWRY. 








A revelation of the wonderful improvements related to Heat, Light, Food, Clothing, Travel and Letters 
A remarkable record of American skill and ingenuity. Written for the youngsters, but their elders will read 
it with no less interest. 298 pages, 91 illustrations. $1.00. 


Other Books of Interest and Value. 


THE RESCUE OF CUBA: THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. ERATURE: 
By ANDREW S. Draper, LL.D., Pres dent By Prof. Frep, Lewis PaTTee, Pennsylvania 
of the University of Illinois. 192 pp. Elegantly State College. 40opp. $1.50 
illustrated. $1.00. : : : et 


The most vivid and picturesque epitome of the war. oe... ped yee pr fa oP ma a tg English literature 
sl ty ihe peta cs IN NEW ENG- . HAWAI AND ITS PEOPLE: 

By Epwin M. Bacon. 476 pp. 131 illustrations. The Land of Rainbow and Palm. By ALEXANDER 

$1.50, S. TwomBty. 384 pp. 76 illustrations. $1.00. 


Delightful narratives of visits to landmarks of the Pil- Views of the heroic pre-historic period ; authentic history 
grims and the Puritans, told with the realistic force of the ac- | from 1778; vivid pen-pictures of present conditions, 
complished raconteur. 











Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SACRED SONGS 
ae ee 


BOOK. 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you do not 
ike it as wellas No. 1, of which over 7:20,000 copies have 
been sold. $25 per 100. 

All royalties paid to Mr. Moody’s Schools, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., - New York and Chicago. | 


STUDENTS “723s 
ei. STANDARD 2 


60,000 Words 
of the price, to-day. 


ree e DICTIONARY 


Contains the 
& 7 E. 16th St., 








English 
Language 














**" ‘Throwing light upon 
the failure of the 
churches in reaching the 

masses and their shortcomings in 

general. Brimful of interest, pa- 

thos and humor. You should 

readit. FoR SALE EVERYWHERE 

MERSHON CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














» The Gentiewoman, 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 





ave on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
_ and low prices. 
My stock of books in all departments 
of literature.is very complete. 
An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





Is our advice to try? 
Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
Pencils. 


The satisfaction of using a pen- 
cil that always does what is 
expected of it, sharpens to a 
fine point, and in which the 
lead doesn’t break either in 
sharpening or use, is not one 
of the least comforts to a busy 
person, 


‘ DIXON’S LEADS DON’T BREAK. 


Their Grades Never Vary. 
Pencils for all uses, 


each one bearing our trade- ‘ 
mark, the best of its kind. 


If not sold by your dealer, 
send us 16c, for samples worth 
double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J 











“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS” 


The most popular Camera of the day 


‘rocus KOTONA 


SERIES VI. 


During the past few months the orders for this Camera x 
- It appeals to both the amateur 
and skilled photographer, and is worthy of epsom ‘ 


. have increased great} 


py all who care for this most interesting art 
It has a Double-Slidin Front 
Among Convertible Lens . 
It has Double Swing Back 
its Rack and Pinion 
men The Back is eenty Reversible 
Advantages Korona Shutter 


Time, Bulb and Instantaneous Exposure 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., ~ Rochester, N. ¥. : 


‘*Not in the rust.” 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


The. United States Naval Academy 


Being the Yarn of the American Midshipman (Naval Cadet), showing his life in the old frigates and ships-c*-the-line, 
and then at t e Naval School in Annapolis; and how that Institution beca nous Naval College, meanwhile 


me a 
making kim into the most accomplished and versatile young seaman in the world. By PARK BENJAMIN, of the 


Class of 1867. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


This, the first history of the Naval Academy, written by an expert on naval affairs who is thoroughly competent to deal with his subject, 
must be. of interest to every ope who pays attention to our National system of education. Mr. Benjamin is.a brilliant writer, and has 
treated his subject in a sympathetic manner. 


Wood-Working for Beginners 


A Manual for Amateurs. By CHARLES G. WHEELER. .With over 700 illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 


A manual giving instruction in the use of tools, the fitting out of workshops, and the methods of building all classes of objects, from 
toolboxes to Aouses, and even boats. It will be found a practical guide td those Tmerested in the art of woid-workibg. 


Heredity and Human Progress 


: : By W. DuNcAN McKim, M.D., Ph.D. 12mo, zet $1,50. . 
“The author begins with an elaborate review of the influence of heredity and its responsibility for crime. The dark side of human 
existence is vividly displayed in the second chapter of the work by giving numerous cases of personal frailties and peculiarities and sins, 
causing nations to be arrayed and armed against each other at vast expense of life.””—Buffalo Express. 
*¢ The Jukes.’’ A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and Heredity. By R. L. DuGDALE. . New impression 
of the 6th edition. \2mo, $1.00. y . : , ¢ we 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond 


An account of Journeys in China, chiefly in the Province of Sze Chuan and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. 


By Seas L. Birp (Mrs, Bishop), author of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. With 116 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo 
in box), $6.00. 


“* We are greatly indebted to Mrs. Bishop for these charming and instructive volumes. The work will rank with her other great books 
on Japan and Korea, and aside from its broad and li views on Chinese: internal and foreign airs, it is unquestionably the best 
sustained narrative and the most valuable work that has yet appeared dealing with the Yangtze and the populous province adjacent to the 
river.”’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


American Historic Towns. Edited by Lyman P. Powell 
Historic Towns of New England 


With introduction by GEORGE P. Morris. With 161 illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 


The towns described are: Portland, Rutland, Salem, Boston, Cambridge, Concord, Plymouth, Cape Cod Towns, New 
Haven, Deerfield, Newport, Providence, Hartford. 3 


Historic Towns of the Middle States 


With introduction by Dr. ALBERT SHAW. With 135 illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 


The towns described are: Albany, Saratoga, Schenectady, Newburgh, Tarrytown, Brooklyn, New York, Buffalo 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Princeton, Wilmington. : : , : : . 


_ “The towns are sketched by various weil-known writers who have done their work with evident enthusiasm. It is a book brimful of 
interest. Both text and illustrations distinguish it.’”’—The Independent. , 























RECENT ISSUES IN THE HEROES OF THE NATIONS 
Each work in 2 vol. Fully illustrated. Large r2mo, each $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Alexander the Great 


The Messing of East and West in Universal History. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, President of the University of 
aliiornia. 


“‘ The author has been eminently successful in writing a straightforward, plain, and joterention narrative from beginning 
many dramatic incidents and brilliant exploits in Alexander’s life are treated with deft literary effect, an 
nothing is omitted that is to-day desirable for the reader to remember.’”’—The Outlook. 





to end. The 
d from the historian’s point of view 


Bismarck 


And the Foundation of the German Empire. By J. W. 
Heapvam, M.A , Fellow of King’s College, 

‘It would be difficult to speak too highly either of the genera} 
design or the execution of his work, The author grasps his subject 
with a firmness which enables him to allow to every aspect its due 
importance, . . To lucidity of narration Mr. Headlam addsa 
polished simplicity of expression,’’—London Speaker, 





promoter of learning and of the arts. 





Charlemagne 


(Charles the Great). The Hero of Two Nations. 
By H. W. Caress Davis. 


Charlemagne, King of France and Emperor of the West, was the 
most powerful monarch of his time. In addition to his military 
genius, he gained a great reputation as a statesman, legislator, and 
Dr. Davis has made a careful 
study of the authorities, with the object of giving as lifelike present- 
ment as possib!e of the man who founded the community of Western 
Christendom. . 





Send for complete list of Spring publications. Also for sample copy of 
‘The Critic,” an illustrated monthly review of literature,art, and life. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


| Resurrection | | Joan of the Sword Hand 


By Count LEO TOLSTOY By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of *‘ Anna Karenina,’’ ‘‘ War and Author of ‘* The Lilac Sum Bonnet,” “The 
e . 
Peace,’’ ete. Raiders,’ ete. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. t2mo, cloth, illustrated. 





























The Alabaster Box | | The Strength of Gideon 


By WALTER BESANT By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


Author of ‘‘ The Orange Girl,’’ ‘* The Author of ‘* Folks from Dixie,’ * Poems of Cabin 
Demoniac,’’ ¢tc., etc. and Field,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by Kemble, $1.25. 

















| Three Men on Wheels | | Capetown to Ladysmith | 


By JEROME K. JEROME ; By G. W. STEEVENS 
Author of ‘* Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. Author of ‘* With Kitchener to Khartum,’’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
5th Ave. & S5Sth St, New York, Publishers 


























LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S SPRING BOOKS 


THE COLOMBIAN AND VENEZUELAN NEW FICTION 
REPUBLICS 


With notes on Other Parts of Cen ral and South A DREAM OF A THRONE 


America, By WILLIAM L, ScRucGs, late Envoy The as sg ast ‘ 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Co- € story of a Mexican Revolt. By CHARLEs F, 
lombia and Venezuela. With maps and illustrations. EMBREE. Illustrated by Henry Sandham. 12mo, 
8vo0, $2.50. $1.50. 
PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH = | CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ 
CENTURY _ ‘ A Novel of Madrid Society, By Luis CoLoma. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi. By MAY ALDEN Translated from the Spanish by Estelle Huyck Att- 


Warp, author of ‘‘Dante,’’ ‘‘ Petrarch,’’ ‘‘O.d well, 12mo, $1.50, 
Colony Days,’’ etc. Portraits, . 16mo, 75 cents. , 


TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN EMPRESS OCTAVIA 
By Maset Loomis Topp New and Revised Edi- A Romance of the Court of Nero, By WILHELM 
tion, with Introduction by Prof. David P. Todd, WALLOTH. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, 
With 87 illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. $1.50. ; ; 


FOR THE QUEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By CarRyYL Davis HASKINS. 16mo, $1.00. 


ConTENTS : The Full-Back Tells the Story; The Unrecorded Cross ; The Winning of the Sword Knot ; 
At the Zearieba ; Judge Not; Blood Will Tell. 


The Successful Marblehead Romance 


FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 


By Mary DEvEREvx. Illustrated by Hy. Sandham. 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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| . EDUCATION : 
caer scoen.| STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
uptaat Vor? las or aa ee Ga 9? TnaGinea tree 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Uprightand ears 

warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second. 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
} NEW YORK. . 


: : wine | [AUTOGRAPH] ees rere n, neue and Sold 
MILITARY | Located in one of the prettiest spots on the Au K) N, 
BOARDING | Jersey shore—truly an Kieal spot fora boys’ LETTERS 1125 Broadway, New York. 
ear RG oS yep ey yan Ser Soe aka 
trical, Architectural, Free band and Indus wing, : 5 3 . 
also pre s for American and European Universities. Tl _ USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
f 


il for your boy while you visit Paris. 4 
Laer “ Direshor ” for Tlustrated Catalogue Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


























cs ° Boys’, Annual Summer Tour.— 
T* PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY McLean Seminary for Girls. | “MEsRY WANDEREMS;" England Scot. 
land, the Continent and Paris Exposition, 
jo Fifth Avenue, New York leave New York June 28, Hamburg-Amert- 

ds teachers to co schools, College Preparatory. English and Special b 


R . | can line, returning about September 8. Ad- 
and families. Advises parents about schools. Elective Courses usic. For partic: | dross Mr EDWIN STANTON FIELD, M.B, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager were aadvem Lit, B., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
. | Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 

the Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, | : [he Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 

258 Washington st. Recommends THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL | study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 


= Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page cata- 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. FOR GIRLS. 


legue, showing appointments secured b 
Law Department 6t Lake Forest (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.), aise 


graduates, mailed free. Expenseslow. 
year. J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 

School of Language, Literature, History HINELAND. From June 15 to Sep- 
_ University and Art. Three courses lesding to gradu- tember 15 the house will be open for 
Three year course leading to degree of | ation with diploma. College preparation. quests. Extensive grounds. A center for 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in | Klective courses of study. Teachers = rives to mountains. Rooms single or en 
ll the States. For catalogue address the | College graduates. Pre aratio. for foreign | suite. Special rates forfamilies. For terms, 
a » travel. Family limitedin number. Address | ete,, address RHINELAND, Hooker Ave- 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., | Eyma P. 8. MILLER, Lenox Place, Avon- | nue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Atheneum Bldg., Chicago, Il. dale, Cincinnati, O. 


BAKERS TOURS 
FRR essa” . | WHEATON SEMINARY | zscoriea ruropean Paris sting June 2, 


2 
adver gpeparements of sy iading¢ | ROR YOUNG WOMEN. | TOUKS.# Niise, New York 


Mining, Architecture, Landscape architec: | g¢z, ; ins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed, rth Wester 
ture, Chemistry Gedlogy, Biology. Anst- | Coll wo prepa: ratory with advanced courses Lon don & North \ heen n Ry * 
omy, ete. For Descriptive Pamphlet apply | for high-school graduates and oth-rs not | 4 39% Se tae Phe gay mo 
to J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. | wishing full college course. Art and music. | ViverBool” 4 bre. Londen. Special 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., extensive St. my gee! Ripe 2 rps e 
grounds. Beautifully and healthfully situ- ptm ade yt ae pat he ore Le o — 
MAISON FRANCAIS a ae from Boston. Christian home | ctratiford on-Avon, Ox ord, Cambridge, 
of Vermont Academy. Established in 1888. | or circular and views address the Prest- ~—— ee Nee Lat ng Pn na 
Spring term opens Apeil 17th, For circulars dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D . Pageere (ie Soca Pale = 4 _ 
address Rev. L. C. Roux, M.A., or Mrs. L. C, | Gent. tev. . 9 DD, on. Fu - rmation, Folders, Guides, etc. 
Roux, Saxtons River, near Bellows Falls, Vt. Norton. Mass. | A. G. Wand, Gen’) Agt., 852 Broadway, N Y. 
s 















































TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. TO RENT.e»>— A COMPLETE, ms 


PARIS ~1900. CROWN ISLAND, 
GAZE’S E URO P E ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE ISLANDS OF 


TOURS WORLD’S FAIR LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 


At Bolton, next to Green Island, and the great Saga- 
PASSION PLAY more Hotel. Commands the most exquisite views. 
MA sce iin obi ad SARL te Seven acres of woodland park. Twelve room cot- 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. | | tage, furnished. Detached laundry. Ice house filled, 
A. mMmodation Muse Wood for open fires. Billiard, bath and boat houses. 
7 —— x - —— . Row boats. Beautiful new steam yacht “ Crusader.” 
Siro, on indacondensip. och anal Eiiaan: Write for poride} ‘The location is isolated, but also near enough to 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) Bolton to be convenient for supplies, telegraph, mail, 
113 BROADWAY, - = «= NEW YORK. physician, etc. Apply to 

eh Washington Si, Doston, W. H. Ea t. CHARLES E. LYDECKER, 
‘oe road St., Pitiade hase S Bowland, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
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THE 
- PICTURESQUE 
ERIE, > TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


SOLID — 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 















HOW RAILROADS 
AID COMMERCE. 








The map in the ‘‘ Round the World’? folder, 
issued by the New York Central Lines, is an 
object lesson on the subject of the relations 
between the railroads and all other commercial 
interests, It marks an era in the history of 


the foreign commerce of the United States. 


iy 


$)-3)-3)9)5)5)-4)-3 


| YARMOUTH LINE 


steamers sail from LEWIS 
Tuesday and 


3 WHARE. na BOSTON ON, 
t and train 


yriaey. , connecting at Yarmouth by 
for al 
For guide books, cescriptive folders. and other 


at) gg) 4) 1G) 


Cool, Restiul 


Ep Fa dA Sd DFe de pM 50 0500504, 4 
4)-4)-4)-3)-4!-~4)-9)-~9)-~2!-4)-4)-9!-4)- 9-9 


The New 
Summerland 


Nova Scotia 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


at 2P M., eve 


points in the Maritime Provinces. 


information, address nearest ticket office, or 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


> 


H. F. HAPIPOND, Agent, 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, [lass. 


FO a oO 


(AUP 
MRE 


MARA ES 


“> 








A copy will be = free, 
y Geo: 


tpaid, on Page = t of three 
cents ‘i stamps, b; Tey ag 


aniels, General Pas- 


orge 
senger Agent, Grand Central aunlene New York. 





SEW ARRANGEMENT 


Broad Vestibuled First-class Sleepers 


---Datly between... 


CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 





WITHOUT CHANGE. 
All the best scenery of the ‘Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada by 
daylight in both directions... 


These cars are carried on the limited 
trains of the 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Denver & Rio Grande (scenic route) 
Rio Grande Western and 
Southern Pacific 


L> Chicago Westbound...... 10.00 p. m. 
Lb San Francisco Eastbound. .8.30 a. m. 
‘DINING CAR SERVICE THROUGH. 


BUFFET LIBRARY CARS. 
Direct connection to and from Southern California. 


John Sebastian, G. P. 4., Chicago. 





‘CALIFORNIA 
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Be 


Michigan Central Train at Falls View Station. 


MICHIGAN GENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


The great tourist route from the Cities of the 
East and New England, to Detroit, Michigan points, 
Chicago, Colorado, Yellowstone Park, California, 
and all Western points, and from Chicago and the 
West to Michigan points, Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
the Thousand Islands, the White Mountain Region, 
the Adirondacks, the New England Coast and the 
Seashore. | 
. Comfort in Travel on the Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route.’’ Send six cents in 
stamps for ‘A Summer Note Book.” 

O. W. Ruggles, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 


Chicago. | ' 
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PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Few vacancies in Fea select ess personally conducted 
by Prot. CAMILLE WANGER, 31 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





8.8. ALLER s 


ARIS 1900 tered to sit Suset 10 Cher. 


une 27 to Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and Bremen; also St’rs 
Rome and NEBRASKA, specially chartered, a: > 
to Glasgow, for Paris Exposition, Oberammergau 
and Tour of # now, pale ood 


Ho 
ie. 28, June 27 _t‘ound the ube, Parties Bept. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, oN 


PARIS 





TBE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
Prectet parties leave for Europe in 
PASSION leidcosetteeen tel aninr neue speci 
ndependent steamer and railway ticke a 
SSION Independent to clubs and societion, Tilustrated 
PLAY. itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD @& ¥FL0YD, 
608-610 Tremont Building. Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York City; 
1011 Chestnut St., Phil elphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Select escorted parties, inclusive sores, choice of rates 

o oon eat oo es. PARIS. RAMMERGA 
ION eLAY ANU INTERN ATIONAL a Fig are 

Bailines, May , June 16, 23, 26, 30, aay 5 

August 11, 18, September’ 8. ‘Other sailin 

BORG, ‘cruises A N Nagy AY, NORTH — 

C e palatial spec: hartered 
steam Yacht CanGONAD Th *”* in connection cy cb trans 
atlantic steamers. Holy Land Cruise, February, 1901. 
EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 











Exceptional Opportunity 
for a limited number of cultured 
People to avail themselves of an 
Ideal Summer Tour, under 
Experienced Management and 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New York 
on April 28, 190¥u,o0n 8. 8. * 
of North German Lloyd Line, 
via Southampton, October 14. 190¥.: To 
insure high character of party references will be 
required from all persons unknown to manager, 


Paris Exposition! 
Oberammergau! 








References, by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew’s Church and 
Chaplain of Columbia University, 2067 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, 

Ph.D., D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N.J. For Itinerary containing 
full particulars, address Mr. Charlies 

F. Peck, 478 West 159th Street, New 

York. 














THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 


JOH T. DEVINB. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


eee BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 














Raster. China an and Glass. 


= |D.B.Bedell&Co. 


are showing an unusually fine assortment 
of importations in 


Fine China Rich Cut Glass % 
Rock Crystal and 
Gold Decorated Glass 
Richly Decorated Plates 
Bouillons and Teas 
SPECIALTIES FOR EASTER 


256 FIFTH AVENUE, 28th ani sock Streets. 














Cut out and save this Card till you want Lamps. 
THE BEST KEROSENE OIL LAMPS ARE 


MILLER LAMPS. 


Perfect Light. Absolutely Safe. Easy to Wick. 
Up to-date. Durable. Delighttul to Use. 
All styles for House, Hote), Club, Chorch, &c. 


Beautiful Designs for Wedding Gifts. 


If not for sale by Lamp Dealers, we sell them. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO ,} Manufacturers, 


$ Established 1844, 
28 & 30 West Broadway, bet. Park PL. and Barclay. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $:2,000,000 
Surplus.............. eheodiatodivnve 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward. E. Poor, W. Reckhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs. 
Tesues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


>< 











The De Laval Cream Se eparators were first 
and have always been kep They have 
always led in improvements, which imitating 
machines must await the expiration of patents 
touse. The 20TH CENTURY improvements give 
them still greater capacity and efficiency. They 
are immeasurably superior to any other system 
or method that can be employed in the separa- 
tion of cream—saving $3.- to $5.- per cow per 
year over any other centrifugal method, and 
$5.- to $10.- over any setting system. 

There are over 200,000 De Laval machines in 
use—ten times all others combined. Machines 
are made in all styles and sizes-—from $50.- to 
$800.- Send for new 1900 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RawpotpH & Canat Srs., 74 Cortianor Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
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YOU AR8& CORDIALLY INVITED TO OUR 


G RAND E ASTER OPENING 


APRIL 7th 
AND CONTINUING THE FOLLOWING WEEK 


Rp pb tuttttnt-tttbtbttt> 


OLD NO BREAKFAST COMPLETE WITHOUT OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 


GOVERNMENT: in Per Ib. 20c 
JAVA and Pound REGULAR PRICE 
MOCHA 


35 CENTS PER POUND 
Good Freshly Roasted Coffees, Ib., 12 and [5c Fine Roasted JAVA and MOCHA, Ib., 30c 


WE WILL SAY NOTHING Per Ib. 
ABOUT OUR FAMOUS B | I EF 2 5 Cc 
IT TELLS ITS 


OWN STORY. 





ON No os a. i tn ttn bn nt i i i i hn i i iil 


e 
ppp t-it-tttttttbbbbn 


? 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Cabinet Ger tained Holder (sss, 


LITHOGR oo 


; Purchasers of Teas, Coffees, 
never, Presented to All sfias= 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St. (Cor. Church St.), New York. 
P.O. Box 289. Telephone 2451 Cortlandt. | 
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= Pay Double the Money 


vehicles and harness from the agen wh» 


came 


eorge 8. 
oyt, Ed- 
rd Dela 
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PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by comparative test the Who Hoes 
high crop-producing value of — comtug. How inthetine antes oe 


to pl 8 
for the new 1900 Catalogue a wy han} 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING’S ‘errniizers Gregory Seeds 
They meet all requirements of field ted by ser eae 
and garden crops and|/  beSSciuini 


are the most BOSSA 3. 3. 4 GREGORY 








L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 
Pawtucket, R.1. | ECONOMICAL 
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CLEVELAN 








BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Has a standard of value that satisfies the most critical. It will be selected by every person who has en ap- 
preciative eye for a fast, easy-running, trim, compact and clean bicycle. The '‘leveland Bevel Gear Chain- 
less contains the best gears and fittings that can bs obtained. They are-assembled under our own supervis- 
ion, with the nicest care. Send for Cleveland Bicycle Catalogue. é 


Chainless, $75.00 Chain Models, $50.00, $60.00 
: Main Offices CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Search= | 
Light” 


Bicycle Lanterns 














Our Gas Lantern overcomes all difficulties common 
to acetylene lanterns. 


All riders know the ‘‘SEARCH-LIGHT” Oil Lantern. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “WISHBONE” Bracket. 


wo tury st, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridzcport: 
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ESTABLISHED 1802 


THORBURN 3 
SEEDS 


Our 1900 Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion. It contains a large assortment 
of Seeds, and more information about 
them and their culture than any 
other Seed Annual published. We 
have been for the past 98 years the 
leading Seed House of America. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


(Late of 15 John Street) 


36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 

















Tiffany & Co. 
Stationery Department 


Plates for church or home wedding 
invitations and marriage announce- 
ments engraved in script, Roman or 
Old English and printed on white or 
the Tiffany gray paper. 

vo certificates engrossed and 
illuminated on parchment, arranged 
as a scroll, or in folio form with white 
morocco cover and gold or silver 
mountings. 

_ On request, a representative of the 
firm will call upon city patrons, pre- 
pared to receive orders and give intelli- 
gent information regarding forms, etc. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





GO 


as you please 

















We are the pioneers in the 
manufacture of Electric Auto- 
mobiles. Our vehicles are con- 
trolled with perfect ease. 


THAT'S: 


American Electric <<‘ Favorite ”’ 


“AMERICAN” 


They are made most compactly, 
on handsome lines, finely finished, 
and durable. Address for cata- 
logueand pricelist, AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., 
134 West 38th St., New York. 











STOP 


when you like 
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READING NOTICES - 
Those of our readers.who are interested in enti 
should not fail to write for the 1900 catalog of Messrs. 


M. Thorburn & Co., 86 Cortlandt st., New York. Sent free 
to any address. ; . ‘ 





The Great Ament oe, of 81 and 88 Vesey St. 
this city, announce a grand er opening continuing 
through this week. To all their patrons aged Bot ew asa 
souvenir a beautiful Cabinet Photograph Hulder litho- 
graphed in twelve oil colors and gold. 


Removal. 


The o)d-established house of E. & H.T. Anthony & Co.» 
lately cf-591 Broadway, have removed to the dezge baiting 
122 and 124 rifth Avenue, between 17th and 1 Streets. 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. are manufacturers and dealers in 

hotographic speed materials and supplies, and have 

ad an honorable career for fifty-seven years. 


GHOST OF THE GLACIER, 


And other Tales, including Making a Revolution, Susque- 

hanna Trail, Sculpture of the Eifs, Once a Pillar of the 

World. Feathers of Fashion, and others A delightful vol- 

ume, beautifully illustrated. keady for distribution about 

May 1. Send 10 cents to T. W. , General Passenger 

on Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Exchange Place, New York 
ity. Edition Limited —Adv. 


Thos. Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Notes,” uses the following lan- 
in reference to Natural Bridge, Va.: ‘*The Natural 
idge, the most sublime of nature’s works,” and . 9 
“It is impossible for the emotions arising from the sublime 
to be felt beyond what they are here, etc.” Natural bridge 
and Luray Caverns are on the ‘Shenandoah Valley Route) 
direct line between the North and the South. l tickets 
good to stop off there. For excursion rates and through 
tickets address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 398 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or Roanoke, Va.— Adv. 


CAFE, AS WELL AS DINING CARS. 
A Delightful Innovation on Royal Blue Trains. 


The Dining Var service. operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad on Royal Blue Trains between Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York, has been entirely revolu- 
tionized by the introduction of the Cafe in the Dining Car. 
The cars are extra long. with Cafe at one end, Dining-room 
at the other and kitchen in the centre. The Cafe is beautifully 
finished in plain quartered oak, with tables to match, and 
movable wicker chairs. The flooring is of hard rubber tiling 
in colors, and the windows are wice, affording unobstructed 
view. In the Cafe a specially prepared meau is served a la 
carte, whilst the service in the Dining-room is table d’hote. 
The cars now ia commission are appropriately named the 
7. bs ape “ Astoria,” ‘‘ Manhattan,” and “‘savoy.” The 

e is 


Gat cularly inviting to business men who make their 
jauy 


ps. between the Metropolis and the Capital.— Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND WASH- 
INGTON. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad.: 


The next of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old roint Comfort, Kichmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsy!vania Railroad, will leave New York and Phila- 
— on Saturday, April 14. 

ickets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of ngers and baggage. hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, dnd Wash- 
ington, and c ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
nece expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $34.00 from New York, Brookiyn, and Newark; $82.50 
from Trenton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates frum other statiuns. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Pcint Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at the Hygeia 
Hotel, and good to return direct by os aed trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $.350 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and peperoraats rates from other points, 

For itineraries and full information apply to-ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
anes wre : Bid gh Streer, fo 5 ti A Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Pacsenge: Agent, treet Station, 
Philadelphia.—Adv. 














If the countless thousands of people Who take a Spring 
medicine and the countless other thousands who don't, be- 
cause they fear the irritant and depressing after effects of 
such nostrums by whatever name . we 
Sa ee Paes lke che hencat decied woul 
as pure cer 

lasting. Tobe sure, there is good, bad and 
cod liver oil; itis 


bottle 


tly purchased 





Medal and Dinioma, Chicago. 1892 
Is the standard by which good Shoes have been judged the past 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families with a First-Class 
Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for family Trade, and assure 
those who patronize us that they will find a Burt Shoe the cheap- 
est in the end hes 

THE BURT SHOE CO., 
Fulton aad Hoyt Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He was overboard struggling for life and 
shouting for help, Some one threw him 
acrowbar. The intention was kindly, but 
the act was inconsiderate. Consider the aid 
you intend for your family. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A PO LICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 





Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 1 


and the estate. 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour _ 


of test trial. 
Ww 


\ 
ash pays Endowments and death claims 
Promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 


Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 


antees, is un: 


(f you want a policy for which you will pay about half the © 
Washington's 


jum on an ordinary life policy, bu 
[oterchangeable-Tetm pelicy. at ag 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
‘EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 


¥ 
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The Great Nations 


are represented amongst 
the holders of Policies in 


The Prudential 


which number over 


3,300,000 


Insuring 


$500,000,000.00 


Life Insurance—Both Sexes— 
Ages 1-70 


_. Amounts $15 to $100,000. 


Write for Particulars 


THE PRUDENTIAL HAS THE “an 
INSURANCE CO. STRENGTHOF {© 3 
OF AMERICA | +d I 


as ea 
ce fa 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. | / id y Bee ee 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. i 7 








Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





BUFR TRAHAN 


; Ninety-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. § 





Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being Sst lien on Real Estate 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 

Interest due and accrued on Ist Jantary, 1900, 49,634 39 
$12,808,395 95 

Liabilities: _ 
Cath Caglial......scccedeccsseccccccccccscccctccictbescstinseceswactesese $3,000,000 00 
4,381,073 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 795,386 54 
Net Surplus..-... a psdnoomnasedsesaenee sees 0 sasibeiaagacsxesshasabascesw | daa 


$12,808,395 95 








3 Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = $7,631,936 41 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MorTonN, ANDREW C, ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS H, LEGGETT, HEnry F. Noygs, 
OLIVER S, CARTER, © CoRNELIUs N, Buss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C, WARNER, 


DANIEL A, HEALD, JoHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN % 


Davip H, McALPIN, ' WALTER H, LEwis, GrorcE H. HartrorD, DuMont CLARKE, 
James B, VAN WOERT, . 
, DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
% THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New York, January 9, 1900. 


i Secretaries. i Vice-Presidents. 


\ Assistant Secretaries. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company's _ 
New Books | “a 


To HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


: 


; 


31 


SPeperreyre. 


yl 
. 


ESE EYEE SEs ere yes! 


4 


EV EE ENS 


pieneneneyey 


PEEVE, 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


‘It has everything which the recent sensational successes in historical romance have had 
and it has style, charm, and ‘lift’ besides." —-CoRNELIA ATwoop Pratt in Zhe Critic. 


170th THOUSAND 





PRISONERS OF HOPE 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


: 


Robert Tournay 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


By Wituiam SaGe. With illustrations, 


This story has much of the interest of Dickens’ French Revolution story ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ 
The spirit and atmosphere of that tremendous time pervade it. Tournay is a fascinating character— 
patriotic, well-nigh omnipresent, fertile in resource, chivalrous, especially to the aristocratic lady he 


loves. 


The story is full of incident and is told very effectively, 


The Son of the Wolf 


Tales of the Far North. By Jack Lonpon. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr, London, a born story:-teller, here makes the first contribution from Alaska to the literature of 
fiction. The stories are based on his experience and observations in that region, and contain vivid pic- 
tures of life in the vicinity of the Yukon, with its privations, hardships, heroisms and romance. 

‘‘The Son of the Wolf’’ is the Indian name for the white man, and the stories give striking 
descriptions of the Yukon Indians and their connection with their white neighbors, 


The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War 


By Joun Fiske, With 18 Maps. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


An exceedingly clear and interesting account of the course and significant events of the War for the 


Union in the Valley of the Mississippi. 


Its nine chapters treat: From St. Louis to Belmont, Fort Don- 


elson and Shiloh, The Navy and New Orleans, From Corinth to Stone River, The Vicksburg Problem 
The Fall of Vicksburg, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and Nashville, ' 


A Ten Years’ War 


An account of the Battle with the Slum. in New 
York. By Jacop A. Rus, With 12 illustra- 
tions from photographs. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Riis is an expert in the field of philanthropy which 


relates to the life of the poor in cities, and this book is 
peculiarly interesting and informing. 


The Prose of Edward Rowland ‘Sill 


With an Introduction comprising some Familiar 
Letters. 16mo, $1.25. 


Lovers of Sill’s poems will welcome this volume of his 
prose, It contains essays on literary and educational topics, 
and brief papers of uncommon charm and brilliancy, which 
Mr, Sill wrote for The Contributors’ Club in The Atlantic 
Month/y. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., B 





Knights in Fustian 
By CAROLINE BRowN. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 
A spirited story based on the operations of the Knigh 
the Golden Circle, largely in aly durin he or 
the Union, Governor Morton figures init, also Vallandig- 


ham; and a charming love story runs th h 
interesting book, . ed rough the deeply 


The Queen's Garden 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of ‘‘ Under the 
Man-Fig”’ and ‘‘ The Wire Cutters.”’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 

A romantic story of New Orleans, including a yellow- 
episode; a-Paul-and-Virginia love affair which omen ta 
it should ; attractive descriptions of scenes in the city, and 
truthful accounts of sundry tragic experiences, which, how- 


ever, do not interfere with the right movement and outcome 
of the story, 


Sent, postpaid, by 





\ 
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dressed for comfort and freedom. 
from rigid restriction, her movements 
are easy and graceful. Her mus- 
cles are under perfect control. She 
wears a FERRIS WAIST. 
of women are to-day wearing the 


FERRI Good Sense 


WAISTS. 
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ers. Do not,take substitutes. Ladies’ 
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PRA A AS 
agent 


Thousands 


They find in them the union of cornfort and beauty. 
The ideal garment for the house or the street. 
are different FERRIS WAISTS to fit different forms. 
It is essential that you get the waist made to fit you. 
You should get The Ferris Book of Living Models. 
It will help you to make a right selection. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retail- [J 
, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 
50 cents to $1.00; Children’s, 25 cents to s0 cents. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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~The Winning Girl 


at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is 
Her body is free 


> 


There 


$9395 
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SILK WARP 
Henriettas 


can easily be distinguished by 
their beauty and regularity of 
finish—their lustre is high and 
absolutely permanent. They 
are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian wool. 


GPriectleyy 


stamped on the selvedge. 














The Fenis 
Fan Jam 


, Das 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED 
A. D. 1836. 


One of the OLDEST and yet most UP-TO-DATE 
, CURING HOUSES in the UNITED STATES. 





The YEARS have brought EXPERIENCE. 
FINE QUALITY has won REPUTATION. 
SUCCESS has provided FINEST FACILITIES. 





Best Grocers and Markets depend on 
the Ferris Brand. 


* IS YOUR TABLE SUPPLIED ? 





